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Proceedings 


If you haven’t secured that indispensable book for 
every gas man’s library—the proceedings of the annual 
convention held in Chicago in October, 1935—don’t fail 
to do so at once. It contains not only the complete text of 
all addresses presented at the convention but also the 
yearly reports of committees and individuals made as the 
result of constant study of specific problems of vital con- 
cern to the industry. 


The A.G.A. Proceedings is a publication containing 
the key to present-day trends and developments together 
with ample and detailed reviews. It gives a composite pic- 
ture of the gas industry as seen by the leading minds of the 
industry. It isto every man in the industry a well-rounded 
comprehensive source of information. 


Whether you are an executive, accountant, salesman, 
advertising man, engineer, or just ‘‘one of the gang,” you 
will find much in this book directly connected with your 
work. Fall in line with the foremost authorities of the 
industry by securing this year’s copy. 

Attractively printed and adequately indexed to make 
the vast amount of material readily available. 


Selling price: $3.00 to members. 
7.00 to non-members. 
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The National Advertising Plan 


ULMINATING an intensive drive 

that had its inspiration at the an- 
nual convention of the American Gas 
Association at Chicago last October, 
the gas industry, starting with the 
September issues of national maga- 
zines, will launch a cooperative ad- 
vertising effort of national propor- 
tions—the first of its kind ever to be 
promoted by the gas industry. Em- 
bracing 24 general, women’s, home, 
professional, trade, industrial and com- 
mercial magazines, and involving nu- 
merous tie-in features, the campaign 
has as its objective the promotion of 
the public acceptance of gas as the 
modern, efficient fuel for all house- 
hold, industrial and commercial pur- 
poses for which heat is required. 


Seventy Per Cent Support Program 


More than 600 companies, includ- 
ing subsidiaries, representing more 
than seventy per cent of the nation’s 
gas meters in active service, have exe- 
cuted pledges to participate in the pro- 
gram. The committee, headed by Her- 
man Russell, president, Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y.., 
which secured these pledges, is con- 
tinuing its efforts to secure support 
from all gas companies in the United 
States. 

Approximately $500,000 will be 
spent during the first year of the 
campaign which is expected to con- 
tinue for three years. Of this amount 
$450,000 will be devoted to the pro- 
motion of the domestic use of gas, 
with initial emphasis on cooking, and 
$30,000 has been allocated for adver- 
tising the industrial and commercial 
uses of gas. 


The first step following the securing 
of sufficient support to proceed with 
the program was the selection of adver- 
tising counsel. A committee consist- 
ing of Henry Obermeyer, chairman; 
Davis M. DeBard, B. J. Mullaney, 
J. F. Pollard, H. F. Smiddy and P. 
S. Young, after reviewing the quali- 
fications of a score or more of agen- 
cies, selected McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
of New York, to handle national ad- 
vertising of gas as a domestic fuel. 
This committee also selected Ketchum, 
McLeod and Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
to handle the part of the program 
dealing with the commercial and in- 
dustrial applications of gas. 

Following selection of advertising 
counsel, the participating companies 
appointed a representative Commit- 
tee to Conduct National Advertising. 
The following committee of twelve 
members, representing eleven separate 
and distinct districts, was set up to di- 
rect the campaign: T. J. Strickler, 
chairman; W. W. Winter, vice-chair- 
man; C. E. Bennett, R. B. Brown, F. 





As an experiment and for the 
purpose of devoting more space 
to months of greater activity 
in the industry, the July and 
August numbers of THE 
MONTHLY have been com- 
bined. Next publication date is 
September 1 and monthly there- 
after. 

Enclosed with this issue are 
proofs of the first gas advertise- 
ments to appear in “McCall’s” 
and “Saturday Evening Post.” 











D. Cadwallader, B. J. Mullaney, Henry 
Obermeyer, J. F. Pollard, F. J. Rut- 
ledge, J. S. Spaulding, M. L. Sperry, 
and J. V. Strange. 


Media Selected 


Four classifications of media have 
been selected to carry the domestic 
gas advertisements, namely, (1) Gen- 
eral; (2) Women’s; (3) Professional 
and (4) Trade. The first classifica- 
tion contains the Saturday Evening 
Post. The second contains Good House- 
keeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, McCall's and 
American Home. All advertisements 
scheduled in these publications are 
to be full page and will be printed 
in four colors. The approved sched- 
ule calls for nine insertions in the 
Saturday Evening Post and six in each 
of the others. The initial advertise- 
ments will appear in September issues 
and the appearances thereafter will be 
timed so that the advertisements will 
be published during the best business- 
producing months of the year. 

In the third classification, namely, 
Professional, twelve full-page black 
and white advertisements are scheduled 
for the Architectural Forum and Amer- 
ican Builder and Building Age, statt- 
ing with the September issues of those 
publications. Finally, in the fourth 
classification, Trade magazines, six 
full-page black and white advertise- 
ments are scheduled for Domestic En- 
gineering and Plumbing and Heating 
Trade Journal, starting in September. 

The Saturday Evening Post and the 
women’s magazines have a total circu- 
lation of nearly 14,000,000 copies and 
will send approximately 90,000,000 
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four-color pages on the gas business 
into homes throughout the United 
States during the next year. While it 
is impossible to exactly parallel circu- 
lation of these magazines with gas 
meters, the magazines have only a neg- 
ligible amount of waste circulation. 
As a matter of fact, they have less 
than 89% of their circulation in the 
1,409 counties without gas service. 
More than 80% of their circulation 
goes into towns and cities with more 
than 2,500 population. No other type 
of media, according to the agency re- 
port, will provide the same national 
coverage with as little waste or at as 
low cost. Preliminary to recommend- 
ing magazines the agency made an 
analysis of the possibilities of using 
newspapers, outdoor posters, car cards, 
motion pictures and radio. 


Copy Plan 

The advertising copy plan for the 
national magazines may be said to in- 
clude these objectives: 

1. To build up and establish in the 
minds of millions of housewives through- 
out the United States the feeling that gas 
is a thoroughly modern cooking fuel—that 
it has certain inherent advantages which 
are reflected in actual cooking results. 

2. To establish definitely the feeling that 
gas ranges being manufactured today are 
as modern in their operating features and 
as attractive in appearance as those being 
advertised extensively by the electric indus- 
try. 

3. To promote an appreciation of the 
economic advantages from the cost stand- 
point of using gas for cooking. 

4. To create an appreciation of the mer- 
its of gas for cooking so as to encourage 
present gas customers, including the younger 
generation, to continue the use of gas and 
at the same time create the urge to replace 
old and obsolete equipment with modern 
gas ranges, rather than other types. 

5. To strengthen the position of the gas 
industry in its competitive situation with 
other industries by inviting attention to the 
many advantages provided by the use of 
gas in the home. 


Colorful and appetizing food pic- 
tures will be used in the women’s 
magazines as a means of getting reader 
interest. In the present program these 
pictures will serve the double purpose 
of securing interest and attention and 
at the same time will indicate quickly 
the superior results of cooking with 
gas. The idea that gas and gas ranges 
are modern will be indicated by the 
use of illustrations of the newest types 
of gas ranges, shown in color. 


A standard element will be carried 
through the women’s magazine series 
of advertisements with the definite pur- 
pose of bringing out the advantages 
of gas in such a way as to carry an 
important message even to the casual 
reader. This element reads, “Nothing 
equals gas for broiling, baking, boil- 
ing, roasting, frying.’ The slogan 
used throughout this entire series will 
be, ‘‘Modernize Your Home with Gas.” 
Emphasis in the copy will be placed 
on the superior advantages of gas 
cookery, with incidental mention of 
other domestic uses of gas. 

A proof of the first color advertise- 
ment will be sent to all participating 
companies. 

The Saturday Evening Post provides 
a means of carrying the gas industry's 
messages to a somewhat broader audi- 
ence than that reached by the women’s 
magazines. This includes men, who 


unquestionably have some part in the 
purchase of household appliances, and 
also large groups of people such as 
gas company employees and others 
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who might seldom read a woman's 
magazine, but who nevertheless are 
important to reach with prestige-build- 
ing advertisements of the gas industry. 
While the advertisements prepared 
for the women’s magazines might be 
generally suitable for the Post, for 
certainly the food appeal is a universal 
one, the broader readership of the 
Post makes it advisable to use adver- 
tisements of a somewhat different char- 
acter. Accordingly, in the Post copy 
greater emphasis will be placed on the 
several domestic services of gas by using 
as a standard element the line, ‘““Noth- 
ing equals gas for cooking, refrigera- 
tion, water heating, house heating.” 
The selection of gas ranges and spe- 
cial kitchen backgrounds to appear in 
the advertisements scheduled for the 
women’s magazines and the Post will 
be made by the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, who have appropriated the 
necessary funds for this purpose, in- 
cluding the employment of a well- 
known authority on kitchen design 


Magazines in the professional classification which will carry full-page gas advertisements 
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to cooperate with McCann-Erickson. 
These set-ups will be photographed 
in natural color, with attractive models 
appearing in the pictures, and an ef- 
fort will be made to have these illus- 
trations reflect the latest and most pro- 
gressive strides in kitchen styling. 


Free Booklet Offer 


One of the most important tie-in 
features of the program will be the 
free offer of a booklet quite different 
from the usual recipe and household 
hints books which many advertisers 
are offering. While the booklet will 
include both recipes and menus, the 
main idea will be not to tell women 
what to cook, but rather how to con- 
trol and regulate the cooking in order 
to secure the best possible results— 
with gas of course. Hence, the book- 
let has been titled “Controlled Cook- 
ing—for Speedier, Tastier Dishes.” 
This booklet will be written under the 
direction of McCann-Erickson by an 
outstanding authority on home eco- 
nomics. The contents will include: 

A chapter on cooking control, the 
speed and flexibility of gas and the 
general advantages of cooking with gas. 

A chapter containing timetables for 
the proper heat and time control for 
a wide variety of foods; general time- 
cooking rules. 

Definite recipes for roasting, bak- 
ing, frying, broiling and boiling, em- 
phasizing heat and time control—all 
pointed toward better cooking results 
and bringing out the superiority of 
gas for each kind of cooking. Com- 
plete meal menus based upon time, 
speed and heat control, i.e., 20-minute 
meals, 30-minute meals, 45-minute 
meals, one-hour meals, etc. 

A section of this booklet will be 
devoted to a display of modern gas 
ranges and the features of oven-con- 
trol, insulation, etc. There will also 
be a section on gas for other house- 
hold uses. A copy of this booklet will 
be sent to participating companies 
about August 15. 

The approval of layouts, copy and 
illustrations, as well as the booklet, all 
material suggested for local promotion 
and tie-in, and publicity plans in de- 
tail, is in the hands of the Subcom- 
mittee on Approval of Domestic Gas 
Copy. This group will work with 
McCann-Erickson Inc., and report to 
the Committee to Conduct National 
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Chart showing schedule of insertions. Solid blocks indicate four-color pages; shaded areas 
show black and white pages 


Advertising. The personnel of the 
subcommittee is: F. D. Cadwallader, 
chairman; H. M. Brundage, Jr., Henry 
Obermeyer, H. W. Olcott, Jr., Ray T. 
Ratliff, and W. G. Wiegel. 


Publicity Features 


The sum of $23,000 has been al- 
located for the purpose of securing 
publicity in magazines and newspapers. 
The publicity department of McCann- 
Erickson, will handle this activity, 
which includes plans for reaching mag- 
azines, newspapers, radio stations, mo- 
tion pictures, and many other outlets. 
Some newspaper material already has 
been issued. 

A special key list of 4,500 newspa- 
pers has been prepared by the agency 
from the Association’s Consumer Sur- 
vey Book, to assure the use only of 
newspapers in those cities which have 
gas service. The agency will make 
reports at regular intervals on the 
progress and results of the publicity 
campaign. These reports will be sub- 


mitted to the Committee to Conduct 
National Advertising. 

Many local tie-in facilities will be 
offered in connection with the do- 
mestic gas program. On or about Au- 
gust 1, a portfolio embracing many 
suggested ways by which participating 
companies may tie-in their efforts lo- 
cally with the national program will 
be issued to the industry. This will 
include a series of mats of tie-in ads 
in convenient size for local use; a se- 
ries of mats and electrotypes of the 
slogan; electrotypes of the main ele- 
ments to be used throughout the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and women’s mag- 
azine series; a series of counter cards 
and enlarged reproductions of the 
magazine advertisements in full color; 
several window display suggestions, 
including an illuminated display; two 
24-sheet posters; two car cards; one 
four-page letter folder describing the 
entire advertising program for the 
benefit of employees; appliance tags 
and other miscellaneous helps that 
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Mrs. Alberta Moore, Santa Rosa, Calif., the 1936 national champion in the regional cul- 

inary contest at the annual Women’s National Exposition of Arts and Industries held in 

New York City, is pictured above working at a model heat-controlled gas range. Shown 

with her is Mrs. M. E. Smith, Dayton, O., a runner-up. This photograph is the first of a 

series to be released to newspaper editors as part of the publicity effort supplementing the 
national advertising campaign 


tie-in naturally with the present ad- 
vertising activities of gas companies. 
In addition, there will be made avail- 
able a series of black and white photo- 
graphs of all illustrations used in the 
Saturday Evening Post and women’s 
magazine series. Arrangements are 


being made whereby all this material 
may be ordered from Association Head- 
quarters. 


Local Tie-Ins 

A most important factor in the suc- 
cess of this cooperative movement is 
the matter of getting the participating 
companies to tie up their own local 
advertising effort with the basic theme 
of the national campaign and to stim- 
ulate their more intensive use of local 
advertising in its various forms. It 
is particularly important that the exec- 
utives, including the advertising and 
sales managers of local gas companies, 
have a clear understanding of the ob- 
jectives and significance of the na- 
tional campaign. As soon as possible, 
it is contemplated to hold a series of 
regional meetings with groups of local 
gas companies. A McCann-Erickson 
representative will be present at each 
of these meetings who will be fully 
informed regarding the program and 
equipped with specific suggestions and 
material which can be offered to local 
companies for tie-up advertising pur- 
poses. Through these meetings, it 
should be possible to multiply the ef- 
fectiveness of the broad national mag- 


azine campaign by stimulating the in- 
troduction into the local advertising 
of individual gas companies through- 
out the country of ideas and physical 
elements from the national campaign. 

Advance proofs of the color adver- 
tisements will be issued as soon as 
each color plate is finished. Accom- 
panying the proof of the first adver- 
tisement that is finished will be an 
invitation for each participant to regis- 
ter with the committee, for its guid- 
ance, any ideas and suggestions that 
may be helpful in the preparation of 
future advertisements. 

The first tie-in effort of almost na- 
tional proportions will be by The Mys- 
tery Chef in his broadcasts. He will 
refer in detail to the text of the ad- 
vertisements; will mention the issues 
and page numbers of the magazines 
containing the advertisements, and will 
utilize every opportunity to place his 
influence behind the national program 
in the various ways that only a medium 
as flexible as radio permits. At the 
outset, therefore, the gas industry 
will reach an audience of 14,000,000 
through magazine advertising and there 
are some 8,000,000 radio sets, exclusive 
of automobile sets, in the territory 
now reached by The Mystery Chef. 


Industrial and Commercial Field 

Magazines selected to carry the in- 
dustrial and commercial gas advertise- 
ments will reach the following fields: 
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(1) General; (2) Metals (ferrous 
and non-ferrous) ; (3) Food Industry; 
(4) Ceramic Industry; (5) Hotels 
and Restaurants; (6) Beauty Shops. 
The above selection, including the 
media, was made by Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Inc., and the Advertis- 
ing Committee of the Industrial Gas 
Section of the Association. The pub- 
lications which will be used to reach 
the above fields are: 


(1) General: Industrial Gas. 

(2) Metals: Iron Age; Steel; Metals 
and Alloys; Metal Progress. 

(3) Food Industry: Bakers’ Helper; 
Bakers’ Weekly ; Food Industries. 

(4) Ceramic Industry: Ceramic In- 
dustry; Glass Industry. 

(5) Hotels and Restaurants: Hotel 
Management; American Restau- 
rant. 

(6) Beauty Shops: Modern Beauty 
Shop; American Hairdresser. 


The advertisements will be illus- 
trated and will be of full-page length 
in black and white. The schedule of 
insertions varies from 13 pages in The 
Iron Age, Steel, and Bakers’ Helper 
to 6 pages in the two magazines serv- 
ing beauty shops. 

The basic idea of the industrial and 
commercial gas advertising will be to 
make the prospect realize more defi- 
nitely than ever before that the gas 
industry is alert and progressive and 
modern; that through its research ac- 
tivities, it has developed important 
new information about gas and gas 
utilization ; that out of this new knowl- 
edge of gas has come new and more 
efficient equipment; and that this new 
information and new equipment not 
only make gas available for many in- 
dustrial processes on a more economi- 
cal basis than ever before, but also 
make possible definite improvements 
in quality of product and substantial 
reductions in cost. 

In addition—and as a feature of all 
the advertising—the copy will con- 
stantly sell the merits of gas as a fuel 
—its ‘flexibility; its controllability as 
to both temperature and furnace at- 
mosphere; its cleanliness, its instant 
availability and its quick heating char- 
acter; its suitability for a wide variety 
of applications; its saving in storage, 
handling, space, and labor costs; and 
its over-all economy and efficiency. In 


(Continued on page 290) 
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Interest Centers on A. G. A. Convention 


RINGING to a close a year made 
memorable by momentous and 
far-reaching developments in the gas 
industry, the annual convention of 
the American Gas Association, which 
takes place October 26-30 in the giant 
municipal auditorium at Atlantic 
City, N. J., will present an unusual 
opportunity to gas men from all 
parts of the country to review and 
discuss those developments and to 
appraise their own activities in light 
of the new tempo of the industry. 
Convention time will see the first 
cooperative advertising campaign on 
a national scale ever attempted 
by the industry taking tangible 
form. It will also bring into the 
spotlight such critical industry 
problems as the ever-present and 
ever-increasing burden of taxa- 
tion, technical and commercial re- 
search, meeting competition from 
many quarters, promotional rates, 
and many other broad problems 
facing the industry today. In addi- 
tion the various sectional meetings 
will provide full opportunity for 
individual discussion of topics 
and subjects of a specialized nature. 


Manufacturers To Exhibit 

One of the foremost “reasons 
why” everyone possible should at- 
tend this national gathering is the 
fact that there will be a great exhibi- 
tion of gas appliances and equipment 
which promises to outstrip even that 
which aroused great enthusiasm at 
Atlantic City in 1934. The first ex- 
hibition in two years, and the first 
under the sponsorship of the year-old 
Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, this year’s 
show is expected to provide conclu- 
sive evidence of the strides made in 
perfecting gas appliances and equip- 
ment of all sorts. The manufacturers 
are out to prove that the new slogan, 
“Modernize with Gas,” is not just 
another advertising expression with- 
out foundation in fact. 

The Association’s programs of re- 
search in industrial gas at the Cleve- 
land Laboratory and in the plants of 
cooperating manufacturers and in 


domestic gas appliances will be re- 
ported, and the feeling of the indus- 
try regarding 4 broader research pro- 
gram will be given expression. News 
will also be available of the research 
projects of the Natural Gas Depart- 
ment, so noteworthy in the industry. 

As usual, the Association’s Labora- 
tories will be presented as an indus- 
try achievement. __ 

While it is too early to give any- 
thing like a definite outline of the 
extensive program being prepared, 
men and women prominent within 
and outside of the industry have 


given their assurance of participa- 
tion, not only in general sessions but 
at the sectional meetings as well. The 
General Program Committee under 
the leadership of Ernest R. Acker, 
president of the Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
is busily engaged in preparing a pro- 
gram which will represent the best 
thought in the industry. Other com- 
mittees, such as hotel, exhibition, en- 
tertainment, transportation, and sec- 
tional committees, are already at 
work arranging the details which 
make for a successful convention. 

In addition to Chairman Acker, 
the General Program Committee is 
composed of the following: F. F. 
Schauer, vice-president and general 
manager, Equitable Gas Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., vice-chairman; Floyd 
C. Brown, vice-president and general 
manager, Natural Gas Pipeline Com- 
pany of America, Chicago, Ill.; Clif- 
ford Johnstone, managing director, 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, San 
Francisco, Calif.; B. J. Mullaney, 
vice-president, The Peoples Gas 


Light & Coke Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Clifford E. Paige, president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. R. Sterrett, 
president, New Haven Gas Light 
Company, New Haven, Conn.; W. 
W. Winter, president, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Ga.; L. B. Den- 
ning, president, Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, ex-officio. 

The annual address of the presi- 
dent, L. B. Denning, president of the 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, 
Texas, is expected to set the keynote 
of the convention. Widely known as 

a colorful and effective speaker, 

President Denning will open the 

meeting and preside at the gen- 

eral sessions. 

A feature of the convention will 
be the luncheon meeting of the 
Publicity and Advertising Com- 
mittee. Led by Henry Obermeyer, 
chairman, the numerous tie-in 
features available in connection 
with the national advertising pro- 
gram will be discussed, as well as 
other pertinent problems of ad- 
vertising and publicity. 


Natural Gas Meeting 

The Natural Gas Department, 
after the most successful convention 
in its history last May in Dallas, 
Texas, expects to follow up with a 
program of wide appeal. Further re- 
ports on the progress of the work of 
the Main Technical and Research 
Committee will be presented as will 
many subjects which were not com- 
pletely covered at the Dallas meet- 
ing. 

Teamwork between industrial gas 
men and appliance manufacturers is 
expected to be one of the most in- 
teresting topics covered at the Indus- 
trial Gas Section sessions. In addi- 
tion there will be important papers 
on industrial gas sales and several 
subjects of particular interest to men 
in natural gas territories. The Pro- 
gram Committee promises one or 
more symposiums on competitive 
problems and other timely subjects— 
and no duplication of subjects pre- 
sented at recent conferences. 

The engineers of the Technical 
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Section will again this year be giving 
first consideration to essential econ- 
omies in the production and dis- 
tribution of gas. The Section’s re- 
search program will be reviewed, 
and a number of papers are in course 
of preparation on problems relating 
to the mixing of gases. 

The situation with regard to uni- 
form classifications of accounts will 
have a strong influence on the topics 
to be discussed at the Accounting ses- 
sions this year. This subject will be 
augmented by papers discussing nu- 
merous phases of accounting practice 
in various sections of the country. 
Many topics not only of interest to 
accountants, but also to executives, 
will be discussed at the luncheon con- 
ferences which have become such an 
attractive feature of this Section’s 
program. 


Sales Administration Topics 

Foremost on the program of the 
Commercial Section will be subjects 
of interest to executives in charge of 
sales policies. A full session will be 
devoted to addresses by leading exec- 
utives on sales administration. How- 
ever, another entire session will 
cover straight sales topics which 
should provide ample material of in- 
terest and value to all salesmen. 

Details of the various general and 
sectional programs will be an- 
nounced in the September issue of 
the A. G. A. MONTHLY. 

What will be offered in the way of 
entertainment to visiting delegates 
during off hours and to their ladies, 
has not yet been divulged by the 
joint Entertainment Committee of 
the A. G. A. and the manufacturers’ 
association but there are definite as- 
surances that a first class program 
will be presented. 

This is not the first time the Asso- 
ciation has assembled in the munic- 
ipal auditorium and convention hall 
at Atlantic City. For those who have 
not been present at other conven- 
tions in that city, it may be said that 
this building represents the most ad- 
vanced ideas in convention hall con- 
struction, furnishings and  equip- 
ment. This huge structure, which 
has housed hundreds of the largest con- 
ventions in the country, is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the world’s most 
magnificent buildings of its kind. 


Atlantic City’s hotel facilities rank 
with the best and there is more than 
ample room to accommodate the en- 
tire membership of the Association, 
although it is advisable to make res- 
ervations in advance of the meeting. 

Usual reduced railroad fares will 
be in effect again this year for the 
benefit of members and their fam- 
ilies. All members soon will be 
advised in detail concerning these 
transportation arrangements. Special 
trains are expected to carry delegates 
from key cities to the convention. 

As “Gas Age-Record and Natural 
Gas” states editorially in the July 4 
issue, ‘The stage is set for a record- 
breaking convention and exhibition.” 
This magazine, in urging executives 
to take their operating men to the 
convention, says: 

“Drastic economies in the last few 
years have resulted in a decreasing 
number of active, operating dele- 
gates, whether they be from the 


engineering, sales or accounting de- 
partments. It is only natural and de- 
sirable that chief executives take part 
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in the convention and inspect the ex- 
hibit, but that is only half the story. 
Their impressions and the decisions 
they make must be backed up and 
executed by the active operating men 
at the plant, the salesmen on the fir- 
ing line, and the contact employees 
in the office. 

“These men and women ‘down the 
line’ need inspiration and enthusi- 
asm, perhaps even more than their 
superiors The man or woman 
who is doing a splendid, but neces- 
sarily narrow, job every day may not 
have the economic background es- 
sential to a long-term and _philo- 
sophic view of today’s position. 

“, . . . With such a program (na- 
tional advertising) under way, it is 
all the more essential that operating 
men, salesmen and contact employees 
be offered an opportunity to see for 
themselves the progressive accom- 
plishments of an aroused industry. 
There is no better time or place for 
such re-inspiration than Atlantic 
City in October.” 


Henry Obermeyer, assistant to the executive vice-president of the Consolidated Edison Co. 

of New York, and chairman. of the A. G. A. Publicity and Advertising Committee, shown 

at the convention of the Advertising Federation of America being interviewed by the famous 

NBC radio question and answer team, Jerry Belcher and Parks Johnson, on a special program 

broadcast from a convention luncheon. In the rear at the right smoking a pipe is Raymond 
A. Moley, editor of the magazine “Today” and former New Deal brain truster 
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Detroit Changes to Natural Gas 


EGINNING the early part of 

July, the Detroit City Gas Com- 
pany started the tremendous under- 
taking of changing that large indus- 
trial city from manufactured to natural 
gas. With natural gas will come new 
rates and new policies. William G. 
Woolfolk, president of the company, 
recently addressed the following letter 
to all customers in explanation of the 
change and the new conditions under 
which the company proposes to oper- 
ate: 


We are pleased to announce that about 
the first week of July we shall begin 
furnishing you with natural gas that will 
be piped to Detroit from the vast fields 
of Texas and Southwestern Kansas. Con- 
struction crews are rapidly approaching 
the city, laying the last few miles of 
what will be the longest natural gas pipe- 
line in the world. , 

This pipeline when completed will 
place annually at the disposal of this 
great industrial center more than three 
times the amount of gas fuel ever sold 
here in any one year. This is equivalent 
to 1,263,000 tons of coal or 219,000,000 
gallons of oil. By the terms of the gas 
purchase contract, signed August 31, 
1935, the cost of gas is specifically con- 
trolled and customers of the Detroit City 
Gas Company are practically assured 
against rising fuel prices for a period of 
fifteen years. No man can read the future, 
but in the past widely fluctuating costs 
have been disturbing factors, not only to 
the Gas Company budget but also to the 
budgets of other industries and residen- 
tial consumers. For the future this sta- 
bilizing factor is particularly important, 
in view of the present period of rising 
costs and inflation. 

Our Company has endeavored to se- 
cure a contract containing these advan- 
tages for nearly five years, during which 
time it repeatedly rejected proposals be- 
cause they were not in line with this 
objective. The cost of gas under this con- 
tract is 34 per cent lower than the low- 
est previous proposal offered. 

While this contract is very valuable to 
our customers it represents only one of 
three major progressive steps taken by 
this Company in the interest of good 
service. By agreement with the Mayor 
and Common Council of the City of De- 
troit, we have entered upon what has be- 
come nationally known as the “Detroit 
Plan,” which limits the Gas Company to 
an annual base earning, deemed sufficient 
to insure sound financial operation. It 
also provides that the greater amount of 
the Company's earnings in excess of this 


figure is to be returned to our domestic 
customers in the form of annual cash 
dividends. Having entered into this 
agreement the Company is determined 
that distribution of such cash dividends 
shall be realized at the earliest possible 
date. To this end we will, for the first 
year of natural gas service, voluntarily 
waive our participation in any excess 
earnings. 

On or about July 7, when natural gas 
reaches our River Rouge plant, we will 
begin to change the Metropolitan Area, 
section by section, from the use of man- 
ufactured gas to straight natural gas. 
This is the largest engineering task of 
its kind ever undertaken. It will require 
about four months to complete. Some 
of our customers will begin receiving 
natural gas in July, while others will re- 
ceive the new service in August, Septem- 
ber or October. All domestic consumers’ 
appliances,.comprising some three mil- 
lion burners; must be adjusted twice. 
Every effort will be made to effect the 
change-over with the least possible in- 
‘convenience to customers and at the same 
time to maintain satisfactory service. The 
cost, defrayed by the Company, will ex- 
ceed two million dollars. 


The “Detroit Plan” 


In addition to bringing natural gas to 
Detroit and our customers into a profit- 
sharing partnership, we have also es- 
tablished promotional rates—a_ third 
major progressive step. As in all busi- 
nesses, large sales permit low prices 
which, in turn, stimulate large sales. 
Mass production and quantity sales have 
lifted Detroit to national industrial lead- 
ership. The application of this basic 
principle conforms to the spirit and in- 
tent of the “Detroit Plan,’ and by its 
adoption the full effect and advantages 
of natural gas can be reflected in maxi- 
mum rate reductions. 

We have been furnishing you a given 
amount of heat for a stated price. The 
price has changed from time to time,— 
the amount of heat has not. For many 
years the unit in Detroit has been 530,- 
000 British thermal units (or 1,000 cubic 
feet by volume). Such a “package” of 
heat will, for example, boil 300 gallons 
of water or melt 125 pounds of pig iron. 
For simplicity in comparison, we will still 
continue to sell you a unit or “package” 
of heat containing 530,000 heat units, 
which we will designate as a “Detroit 
Gas Unit.” 

The following promotional rate sched- 
ule will become effective when natural 
gas is available to the consumer’s prem- 
ises: 


For all uses except house heating: 
per unit 
First 2 Detroit Gas Units per Mo....75¢ 


The House Heating rate, applicable to 
gas metered separately for space heating, 
is available to each customer who uses 
no other kind of fuel than gas for heat- 
ing his premises. 

The minimum monthly bill will be 86¢. 
Bills not paid on or before the last net 
payment date stated on the bill will be 
subject to a delayed payment charge of 
10¢ per Detroit Gas Unit. These promo- 
tional rates represent such drastic reduc- 
tions it is necessary that we adopt a 
Minimum Payment Plan to provide sufh- 
cient revenues during the development 
period. It is our intention to abolish 
this provision as soon as revenues, built 
up by promotional rates, justify such ac- 
tion. The Minimum Payment Plan is as 
follows: 


The amount of the Minimum Payment 
for natural gas service during the tem- 
porary development period will be the 
same as the customer’s bill for the cor- 
responding month of the year immedi- 
ately preceding natural gas service. Each 
customer will be entitled to all the gas 
this amount of money would purchase 
at the promotional rate without any addi- 
tional charge. 

For example, assuming that our average 
customer now uses 3.31 Detroit Gas Units 
per month and ‘pays $2.75; under our 
Minimum Payment Plan this customer 
while continuing to pay $2.75 per month 
will be entitled to 29 per cent more gas 
without extra charge. All gas used in 
excess of this additional amount will be 
billed at the Promotional Rate of 55¢ 
per D.G.U., which is 33.7 per cent less 
than our present rate. All gas for house 
heating will be sold at the flat rate of 32¢ 
per D.G.U., which is 42 per cent be- 
low the present house heating rate. 

Furthermore, this customer, as a do- 
mestic consumer, under the Detroit Plan 
will receive annual cash dividends. 

In the event that any customer should 
use less gas in any one month than would 
amount to the minimum payment at the 
promotional rate, such customer's monthly 
bill will be computed at 83¢ per De- 
troit Gas Unit, but in no case more than 
the minimum payment or less than 86¢. 

For customers not heretofore served by 
this Company, gas for other than house 
heating shall be billed at 83¢ per Detroit 
Gas Unit until twelve monthly bills have 
been rendered, in order to establish the 
minimum payment required under the op- 
eration of the Promotional Rate. Gas 
used for house heating by all such cus- 
tomers will be billed at the flat promo- 
tional rate of 32¢ per Detroit Gas Unit. 

Rates for large volume consumption, 
such as for industrial use, are being of- 
fered which we expect will produce ma- 
terial increases in the use of our fuel in 
automobile and other manufacturers. 
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Association’s Nominating Committee 


Reports for 1936-37 


Herman Russell 


To Members of the American Gas As- 


sociation: 


N compliance with Section 2 of 

Article II of the By-Laws of the 
American Gas Association, announce- 
ment is hereby made to the member- 
ship of the following report of the 
General Nominating Committee which 
will be presented to the annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J., in Oc- 
tober, 1936. 


For President—Herman Russell, presi- 


dent, Rochester Gas & Electric 


Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

For First Vice-President—N. C. Mc- 
Gowen, president, United Gas Pub- 
lic Service Co., Shreveport, La. 

For Second Vice-President—Conrad N. 
Lauer, president, Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

For Treasurer—J. F. Rooney, assistant 
to executive vice-president, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


For Directors—2-year terms: Charles 
W. Bennett, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Detroit City Gas Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Henry L. Doherty, president, Cities 
Service Co., New York, N. Y. 

O. H. Fogg, vice-president, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


F. A. Newton, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 

James F. Pollard, president, Seattle 
Gas Co., Seattle, Wash. 

William T. Rasch, president, American 
Gas Products 
Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

W. E. Steinwed- 
ell, president, 
Gas Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

John K. Swanson, 
vice-president 
and general 
manager, Min- 
neapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Percy S. Young, vice-president, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 


N. C. MeGowen 


Respectfully sub- 

mitted, 

F. C. Freeman, 
president, 
Providence 
Gas Co., 
Providence, 
R. I., chair- 
man. 

Glenn R. Cham- 
berlain, pres- 
ident, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

A. Dean Dudley, president, Syracuse 
Lighting Co., 
Syracuse, 
N.Y: 

R. W. Hendee, 
Colorado In- 
terstate Gas 
Co., Colorado 
Springs, 
Colo. 

H. L. Masser, 
vice-presi- 
dent, Los J. F. Rooney 
Angeles Gas & Electric Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

F. A. Miller, chairman of the board, 
S.R. Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa. 


General Nominating Committee 


Conrad N. Lauer 


The following members have been 
nominated by section nominating com- 
mittees to serve as section officers for 
the next Association year: 

Natural Gas Department: For Chair- 
man—George E. Welker, president, 
United Natural Gas Company, Oil 
City, Pa. For Vice-Chairman—Rob- 
ert W. Hendee, Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Nominating Committee: John B. 
Tonkin, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman; 
Frank L. Chase, Lone Star Gas 
Company, Dallas, Texas; George 
W. Ratcliffe, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Accounting Section: For Chairman— 
E. J. Tucker, Consumers Gas Co. of 
Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. For 
Vice-Chairman—Herbert E. Cliff, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. Nominating Com- 
mittee: A. S. Corson, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman; E. B. Nutt, Stand- 
atd Oil Co. of New Jersey, New 
York, N. Y.; J. M. Roberts, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; J. I. Blanchfield, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; J. L. Conover, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Commercial Section: For Chairman— 
F. M. Banks, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Southern California Gas 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. For 
Vice-Chairman—Hugh Cuthrell, as- 
sistant vice-president, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. Nominating Committee: F. M. 
Rosenkrans, The Gas Service Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., chairman; W. C. 
Beckjord, Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; N. T. Sell- 
man,* Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Industrial Gas Section: For Chairman— 
Ralph L. Manier, Syracuse Lighting 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. For Vice-Chair- 
man—Hale A. Clark, Detroit City 
Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. Nominat- 
ing Committee: J. F. Quinn, The 
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klyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, ° hd 
Ro ee wie Nominees for Section Officers 
Public Service Co. of Northern II- 
linois, Maywood, IIll.; F. B. Jones, 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Section: For Chairman 

—John A. Fry, president, Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
For Vice-Chairman, Apparatus Divi- 

sion—Merrill N. Davis, vice-presi- 
dent, S. R. Dresser Manufacturing 
Co., Bradford, Pa. For Vice-Chair- 
man, Appliance Division—J. Scott 
Fowler, president, Lovekin Water George E. Welker E. J. Tucker 
Heater Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Publicity and Advertising Committee: 
For Chairman—Henry Obermeyer, 
assistant to vice-president, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Nominating Com- 
mittee: H. W. Olcott, The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., chairman; D. D. Parry, 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Technical Section: For Chairman—M. 
I. Mix, The Peoples Gas Light & John A. Fry Honty Obermeyer MM. |, Bits 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. For Vice- 

Chairman—J. V. Postles, The Phil- C. A. Harrison, Toledo Edison Co., tion Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. A. Perry, 
adelphia Gas Works Co., Philadel- Toledo, Ohio, chairman; O. S. The United Gas Improvement Co., 
phia, Pa. Nominating Committee: Hagerman, American Light & Trac- Philadelphia, Pa. 





Named for A. G. A. Directorate 


Charles W. Bennett Henry L. Doherty F. A. Newton 


James F. Pollard William T. Rasch W. E. Steinwedell John K. Swanson Percy S. Young 
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What Is Utility Service?’ 


HAT is service, as the public 

utility should measure it? How 
much should it encompass ? How effec- 
tively can it be used as an instrument 
for building good will with the con- 
suming public? These are questions 
that concern every utility and various 
companies deal with them in various 
ways. 

Service, to me, means delivering to 
the home, farm, office, store, or fac- 
tory, continuous and adequate supplies 
of gas and electricity of right quality 
in a satisfactory manner and at a price 
fair to the consumer. There is, I am 
sure, nothing novel or strange about 
such a definition. 

Electric voltage must, of course, be 
uniform, the gas free from impurities, 
and the heat units and pressure con- 
stant. The company must stand ready 
at all times to deliver a uniform prod- 
uct, satisfactory and constant as to 
quality, and adequate as to quantity. 


Meaning of Service 

To do this requires plants and dis- 
tribution systems of ample capacity 
and reliability to meet the maximum 
and varying demands of each cus- 
tomer separately as well as all custom- 
ers collectively. To avoid interruptions 
these plants and distribution systems 
must be modern and carefully designed 
and built. The personnel to operate 
them must be highly trained and com- 
petent to meet the many emergencies 
that are constantly arising. Further, 
these products must be satisfactory, 
which means that customers must be 
shown how to use gas and electricity 
in their homes or places of business 
in a manner that will enable them to 
derive the maximum benefit at a mini- 
mum cost. 

Service, therefore, means more than 
the mere creation and delivery of a 
product. It means the use of the prod- 
uct by each customer in the most in- 
telligent and efficient manner. The 
company is really selling a service 
rather than a product. This requires 
careful, intelligent salesmanship of ap- 
pliances and helpful instruction in the 


“Reprinted from “Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly,” June 18, 1936. 


By HERMAN RussELL 


President, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

use of all gas and electric equipment in 
the home or business place. It means 
technical and specially trained employ- 
ees to instruct and advise customers. 
Satisfactory service also means that 
all the company contacts with the pub- 
lic—meter reading, rendering of bills, 
collection of accounts, answering com- 
plaints, requests for information, and 
other contacts—must be handled 
promptly and courteously. 


Rate Factors 

All this must be done at a fair price. 
The rate charged should be such as 
will permit the company to render this 
kind of service and maintain an em- 
ployee organization fairly paid and 
amply protected against the economic 
losses of sickness, old age, and death. 
The rate should also be such as will 
maintain the company in a sound fi- 
nancial position, able to provide a rea- 
sonable return to those who have in- 
vested in the company’s stock and 
bonds, and able to set aside a reason- 
able reserve for a rainy day. The rate 
must be fair to the customer; that is, 
it must be as low as possible and still 
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“Oh, Jerry writes the most terrifying letters 
to the light and gas people’ 


permit the company to render satisfac- 
tory service and protect its employees 
and security holders as outlined above. 
Every wise utility management desires 
to lower rates as much as possible and 
still render satisfactory service because 
low rates tend to encourage use and 
forestall competition. 

The foregoing is often thought to 
comprise all the service that a gas and 
electric utility should render. My con- 
ception of utility service goes further. 
I believe that it is the duty of such a 
company to play its part in all under- 
takings which are for the benefit of 
the city or community in which it 
operates, such as community chests, 
chambers of commerce, civic orches- 
tras, and other activities of a strictly 
civic mature. These enterprises are 
necessary to the prosperity and welfare 
of a community. A company prospers 
with its community. Its growth and 
prosperity are bound up with that of 
the city or town, or country districts 
it serves. Moneys spent for such com- 
munity purposes are properly spent in 
the community’s interest, which is also 
the company’s interest. The utility is 
often the largest operating unit in the 
community and as such is looked upon 
as a leader to set the pace in matters 
of civic welfare and development. 

So, we see that our simple definition 
of utility service, like most things sim- 
ple on their surface, is really very com- 
plex and embraces all the problems 
and ideals of the industry. 


Practical Application 

How have we tried to work out this 
definition, these ideals, in practice? 
Our plants, gas and electric, are am- 
ple in capacity and the most modern 
of their kind. We have always tried 
to recognize the economic value of a 
scrap heap and have continually ac- 
cumulated sufficient reserves to permit 
scrapping of equipment and entire 
plants or distribution systems when the 
match of progress clearly indicated 
that these were out of date. 

In 1917 our company wrote off its 
coal gas plant, scrapped it, and built 
what was at that time the most modern 
vertical plant. By 1927 the art had 
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progressed and this plant was itself out 
of date. It was scrapped and replaced 
by a still more modern and efficient 
plant. These scrap heaps meant retiring 
large sums from capital, but by each 
operation the cost of producing gas 
was lowered and the saving passed on 
to consumers in the form of lower 
rates. The consumer has benefited by 
having a dependable, continuous supply 
of the right product at low prices; the 
company has profited, the employees 
have shared in the benefit, and the 
stockholders have received the return 
to which their investment fairly entitle 
them. 

It is not enough to have modern 
plants of ample capacity producing 
satisfactory products. The products 
must be properly used. A fine lathe is 
of little use unless the mechanic knows 
how to operate it. 

Gas or electricity in the home or 
factory is unsatisfactory unless the 
housewife or plant manager knows 
how to use these products; how to 
utilize them in a way that will provide 
the maximum amount of benefit and 
convenience at the lowest possible cost. 
There must always be available skilled, 
trained employees to show consumers 
how they may obtain this result. 


Utilization Problems 


The housewife operating a gas 
range cares little whether the gas-she 
receives is white or blue; whether it 
has 100 or 1,000 B.t.u. She wants to 
know that the cake which she puts in 
the oven will come out a product that 
will suit the all too particular man of 
the house. The child trying to get his 
day’s school work for the morrow 
knows and cares little about the volt- 
age of the electricity in his study lamp. 
He wants a light, ample in intensity 
and free from glare, that will not tire 
or strain his eyes. 

Under the direction and leadership 
of the late Robert M. Searle, always a 
step in advance of his time, our com- 
pany was a pioneer in establishing a 
department of trained engineers to aid 
the factory and store in the use of gas 
and electricity. Special process engi- 
neers for lighting, refrigerating, heat 
treating, and air conditioning are a 
part of this staff. A home service de- 
partment, with trained women em- 
ployees to help the housewife with her 
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Hollywood Home of Natural Gas 


New $100,000 Hollywood branch office building of the Los Angeles Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration, which is now under construction. Scheduled for completion this fall, the building 
will be constructed of structural steel and concrete 


use of gas and electricity in the home, 
is maintained, also farm engineers, 
specially trained in the farmers’ prob- 
lems to aid the application of electric- 
ity to his special field. All of these 
play their part in educating the public 
to efficient, economical use of our 
products. 

Good, dependable products and cus- 
tomers trained to use them are not the 
end of service. Service must be ren- 
dered by employees in a manner that 
will gain confidence and good will. 
We have all had the experience of buy- 
ing an article and being served in a 
manner that determined us never 
again to enter the place. The quality 
and price were right, but the way of 
rendering sales service was all wrong. 
All employees should know and under- 
stand the value of courtesy and a 
smile; and should use them, not be- 
cause someone tells them to do so, 
but because they know that such prac- 
tice helps us in our duties, makes our 
jobs easier and more pleasant, pleases 
and aids the customer, and enables the 
company to render the service that the 
public has a right to expect. To these 
ends there is a trained service depatt- 
ment handling customers’ applications, 
deposits, and consumer difficulties. De- 
partmental group meetings of all em- 
ployees are held at regular periods and 
matters of company and departmental 
interest and concern are freely dis- 
cussed. 

Instruction in safety methods, de- 
tails of the job, company policy, is 


given. All questions are answered and 
the employees are taken into the con- 
fidence of the management. The com- 
pany’s finances and problems are ex- 
plained and freely discussed. 

Every employee comes in contact, 
either on the job or off, with the pub- 
lic. To them he is the company. He is 
encouraged and expected to defend his 
company against unjust attack; to see 
that complaints and prospects are re- 
ferred to the proper person for fol- 
low-up. This he will gladly do if he 
has been fairly treated, if he has the 
necessary knowledge and training re- 
quired to meet the situations that arise. 
In short, company spirit and training 
are essential to good service. 

This brings us to the important mat- 
ter of rates or price at which the serv- 
ice is rendered. In the preceding para- 
gtaphs I have tried to show that there 
is far more to service than just gas 
and electricity and, by the same token, 
there is much more to the rate than 
just the cost of producing gas and elec- 
tricity. What the customer is really pay- 
ing for is an electric or gas service in 
his or her home or place of business. 
Unfortunately, in this political, vote- 
getting age, many of the elements en- 
tering into “service’’ as defined above 
are overlooked or forgotten. Rates are 
counted high or low by those who 
have some personal ax to gtind, or on 
the basis of how they compare on 
paper with some other locality. No 
consideration or weight is given to all 
the many elements of service outlined 
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above, or the differences that neces- 
sarily arise because of difference in 
conditions of manufacture and dis- 
tribution, such as prices of raw ma- 
terials, labor rates, continuity and de- 
pendability of supply, density of mar- 
ket, nature of the market, prosperity 
of the community served, and many 
other variables, all of which play their 
part in determining a fair rate. 

The Rochester company's rates for 
service rendered under conditions ex- 
isting here are fair to customer, em- 
ployee, and stockholder. They compare 
favorably with those of other cities and 
districts and they have been steadily 
reduced since the World War. Reduc- 
tions in the past five years, all depart- 
ments, amounted to $1,458,000. Our 
rates are such that today an all electric 
home of five persons may enjoy all 
facilities, cooking, water heating, light- 
ing, refrigeration, radio, and inciden- 
tal use for the sum of $12.38 per 
month; or the combination gas and 
electric home, using gas for cooking, 
water heating, and refrigeration and 
electricity for lighting, radio, and in- 
cidental use for the sum of $7.67 per 
month. 

Surely 25 cents per day for a com- 
plete combined gas and electric serv- 
ice in the home is reasonable and fair 
to the consumer. The rates are fair to 


the employees, because they have per- 
mitted the company to pay decent 
wages, care for employees in times of 
illness; provide them with an adequate 
old-age pension system, and furnish 
good working conditions and fair 
hours of labor. The rates are fair to 
the stockholder because they have per- 
mitted the company to pay dividends 
on its securities without interruption 
since 1904; to build up a back log of 
reasonable surplus and reserves; keep 
the properties up-to-date and in good 
order, and have enabled the company 
to do the necessary financing—that is 
to sell the securities necessary to per- 
mit the company to expand as its 
business has grown. 


Utility Political Football 

Because of the nature of the utility 
business; because such a very large 
percentage of those who vote are its 
customers; because its business is 
regulated and operates under public 
grants and occupies the streets and 
highways, it is the favorite football 
for politicians. As the balance of vot- 
ing power lies with the domestic con- 
sumers, the politician striving to keep 
himself or his party in power will 
use “Lower Rates” as his slogan even 
if lower rates spell loss for the utility. 
In these days when the policy of those 
in power seems to be more govern- 





Gas-Equipped Model Apartment 


Gas-equipped kitchen of the model one-room abartment for comfortable living in limited 

quarters which was the Consolidated Edison Company's exhibit at the Women's National Ex- 

position of Arts and Industries recently shown in New York City. A sliding panel gives 
ready access to the dining unit in the next room 
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ment in business, the rate matter is 
constantly in the limelight and a large 
part of the time of utility executives 
is spent in protecting their companies 
against unfair attacks. 

No one will deny that public good 
will is necessary to the successful 
operation of any utility. After all, the 
people are our masters. They can de- 
stroy or make us; therefore, good will 
is a most important asset. There should 
be nothing in a company’s operations 
that it wishes to conceal from the 
public. Indeed, the more the people 
know about the company that serves 
them, its policies and operations, the 
better the public relations. 

The public must be told the facts 
about the company in every way at 
every opportunity. Expenditure of 
money for this purpose in reasonable 
amount is important and essential to 
the company’s success. 

Good will is good business. Which 
customer will buy the most of your 
product—the one who likes you or 
the one who hates you? The answer 
is axiomatic. I have no patience with 
those who accuse utility executives of 
needless propaganda because they use 
the necessary legitimate weapons to de- 
fend themselves against attack. Should 
any individual be censured for de- 
fending himself against one seeking 
to confiscate his property ? 

Service, good service, should also 
include as a part of its application, 
keeping the public informed as to the 
company and its operations, as a part 
of developing public good will. Our 
company maintains a public and em- 
ployee relations department, made up 
of men especially competent to keep 
the public informed. It uses the news- 
papers, the radio, direct mail litera- 
ture, public talks, window displays, 
and other means to tell the company’s 
story to the public. 

This brings me to that item of good 
service which has to do with the com- 
pany’s activity and participation in 
community affairs. Utilities lately have 
been severely criticized for taking part 
in these enterprises and in this state a 
law has been passed which makes it 
illegal for a company to“. . . charge 
any such funds to or credit the same 
against its operating expense account 
or any other account which is directly 
or indirectly considered for rate-mak- 
ing purposes.” 
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Under this law it is now illegal for 
the company to include, as part of its 
operating expenses, contributions to 
such undertakings as the community 
chest, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., civic 
orchestra, and other quasi charitable 
donations. All of these activities are 
a necessary part of the city’s welfare. 
They contribute to its well-being, 
growth, and prosperity. Every citizen 
may, and most of them do, contribute 
their part toward their maintenance. 
Other corporations may include their 
contributions in the price of their 
goods, but the utility company, which 
in most instances benefits not only in- 
directly but directly as well, may not 
do so. Wherein lies the justice? 
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It is good business for the company 
to be a member of and support cham- 
bers of commerce, better business bu- 
reaus, industrial management councils, 
and auto clubs—through company 
dues and individual memberships as 
the case may be. These organizations 
aid and protéct the company’s busi- 
ness. They afford opportunity for 
company key-men to make valuable 
business-getting contacts, and to tell 
the facts about the company. Three 
of the company’s executives have been 
presidents of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce and others are repre- 
sented on the boards of many civic 
organizations. 

How can a utility company carry 
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these principles of good service into 
practical operation? Perhaps a few 
illustrations showing how our own 
company is trying to do it will be of 
interest. 

Almost any company can meet nor- 
mal demands. Real service to the com- 
munity, however, calls for ability and 
facilities to meet extraordinary de- 
mands and to have available a supple- 
mentary source of power when the 
regular equipment fails. 

The necessity of adequate facilities 
to meet any situation; the ability to 
anticipate and prepare for it, and the 
man power to handle it were again 
demonstrated in February, 1934, when 

(Continued on page 289) 





Model All-Gas Bungalow Built on Sales Floor 


Courtesy Gas Age-Record and Natural Gas 


Modernistic architecture and extreme simplicity 
in design are dominant characteristics of this 
model all-gas bungalow of the Omaha gas utility. 


E Metropolitan Utilities District, 
Omaha, Neb., has just completed a 
model all-gas bungalow on the main floor 
of the Utilities District office building. 
The bungalow is the work of Leo A. 
Daly, nationally known architect and au- 
thority on modernistic architecture. It 
is completely gas equipped, with gas 
range, Electrolux gas refrigerator, gas- 
designed furnace and _ air-conditioning 
equipment and automatic gas hot water. 
The bungalow will be used as head- 
quarters for the domestic science and 


home service department of the Metro- 
politan Utilities District and will serve 
to promote the use of gas for cooking, 
refrigeration, water heating, and house 
heating. Demonstrations will be held, 
women’s clubs will be entertained, and 
other activities of the utility's home serv- 
ice department. 

Since the opening of the bungalow on 
May 20, thousands of women have vis- 
ited and admired the all-gas kitchen 
which is certainly the acme of modern 
kitchen design. It amply demonstrates 
that gas is truly a modern cooking fuel 
and is readily adaptable to the most 
advanced kitchen design. 
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Contributing Causes in CO Poisoning 


URING the past ten years there 

has been a notable reduction in 
accidental fatalities due to carbon 
monoxide. The figures for New York 
City, given in Table 1, may be du- 
plicated for other parts of the country. 
The improvement shown in the New 
York record can be ascribed to better 
education as to the dangers of gas, 
better construction of gas burning ap- 
pliances, and to better training of 
police, firemen, utility employees and 
the general public in measures for 
resuscitation. 

In order to appraise the possibility 
of further progress in reducing fatali- 
ties from carbon monoxide, it has 
seemed to the authors that more should 
be known about the type of individual 
killed by gas and the circumstances at- 
tending poisoning in a group of seri- 
ous cases. In view of the large num- 
ber of suicides listed for each year in 
Table 1, it is obvious that mental ab- 
normality must frequently be a con- 
tributing cause of carbon monoxide 
fatalities. How far this may be the 
case and how far such contributing 
factors as drunkenness may be involved 
in the accidental fatalities are ques- 
tions clearly involved in the problem 
of preventing such deaths. 


Technique of Investigation 


Out of 528 cases of carbon monox- 
ide exposures treated by emergency 
squads of the gas companies in the 
counties of New York and the Bronx 
between January 31 and August’ 13, 
1935, 167 were hospitalized. Records 
of these latter patients have served as 
the basis for this report. As seen in 
Table 2, the remainder were dead on 
arrival of the emergency squads or had 
received only minor exposure. In nei- 
ther of these groups were records suit- 
able for study available. 

For all of the 167 cases, hospital* 
as well as emergency squad reports 
were available and were used to pro- 
vide the data which follow. The ad- 


* The city hospitals visited were: Bellevue, 
City, Columbus, Fordham, Gouverneur, Harlem, 
Lincoln, Metropolitan and Morrisania. The state 
mental institutions visited were: Central Islip, 


Harlem Valley, Manhattan and Rockland. 





By 
FREDERICK H.SHILLITO,M.D., 
Cecit K. DRINKER, M.D. 
and 
THoMAS J. SHAUGHNESSY 


From the Department of Physiology, 

Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, 

Mass., and the DeLamar Institute of 

Public Health and the Department of 

Medicine, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


missions varied in duration from a few 
hours to several months. 


Investigative Results Relating to the 
Contributing Causes of Carbon 
Monoxide Poisoning 
Table 3 summarizes the 167 hospi- 
tal cases in regard to the types of 
mental and physical conditions which 
were present and, in the opinion of 
the authors, played a contributory part 
in the occurrence of acute exposure. 
It has been necessary to use compre- 
hensive terms in the table in order to 
classify the many different individual 
diagnoses. Under “psychoses” are in- 
cluded mental derangements such as 
involutional melancholia, schizophrenia 

or depressive mania. 

In some of the cases not only was a 
psychosis present but the mental state 
was made worse by alcoholic intoxica- 
tion or by a debilitating organic disease 
such as Friedrich’s ataxia. “Acute 


TABLE 1 


DEATHS FROM ILLUMINATING GAS POISON- 

ING IN New YorkK City. STATISTICAL RE- 

PORT OF THE CHIEF MEDICAL EXAMINER 
OF THE City OF NEw YorRK 


Total 





(Suicide and 
Year Suicides Accidental Accidental) 
1926 371 812 1,183 
1927 457 611 1,068 
1928 520 567 1,087 
1929 582 502 1,084 
1930 616 413 1,029 
1931 636 298 934 
1932 649 262 911 
1933 531 197 728 


1934 462 213 





alcoholism” and “organic diseases,” 
Table 3, are self-explanatory. Obvi- 
ously, alcohol increases carelessness in 
regard to open gas jets or automobile 
exhaust in closed garages and thus be- 
comes a contributory cause. Organic 
diseases, such as active syphilis, may 
drive individuals to suicide and carbon 
monoxide may be used as the most 
convenient means. To complete Table 
3, patients with no antecedent physical 
or mental disease were listed as “no 
contributing cause.” 

An analysis of Table 3 shows that 
of the 167 patients, 115 (about two 
thirds) suffered some abnormality 
which antedated the poisoning. The 
conditions have been grouped under 
the general headings of psychoses, or- 
ganic diseases and alcoholism. Of these, 
psychoses proved to be the most com- 
mon. Although not always extreme, 
they were invariably marked enough 
to have a prominent place in the hos- 
pital records. Furthermore, in 26 pa- 
tients transfers to state mental hos- 


TABLE 2 


ALL Cases OF CARBON MONOXIDE Pol- 
SONING TREATED BY EMERGENCY CREWS 
IN THE COUNTIES OF NEw YORK AND THE 
BRONX, JANUARY 30 TO AUGUST 13, 1935 














Number 
of Cases 
Dead on arrival of emergency 
BPA ae ie OS 146 
Discharged home immediately after 
CL. ocak 5 esa ndde wns 215 
Taken to hospitals after emergency 
AONE ic dccendedteccsnces 167 





TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF HOosPITAL DIAGNOSES IN 
RESPECT TO CONDITIONS ANTEDATING AND 
PROBABLE CONTRIBUTING CAUSES OF 
ACUTE POISONING 











ec NN a sor ass ict dia ha’ osc aca Gl al aa ack 58 
2. Psychoses plus organic diseases... 14 
3. Psychoses plus acute alcoholism... 14 
ee ae 25 
DE IS. hos caccecenes < 4 
6. No contributing cause .......... 52 

Total number of cases .......... 167 
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TABLE 4 


ENp RESULTS ON ALL PATIENTS HOsPITAL- 
IZED AFTER CARBON MONOXIDE POISON- 
ING 





1. Cases showing no after-effects 
due to carbon monoxide: 
a. Survived 


2. Cases showing some after-ef- 
fects due to carbon monoxide: 
a. Survived with nervous or 
mental sequelae (including 
1 doubtful case) 
b. Survived with “bronchitis” 
c. Died, bronchopneumonia .. 
d. Died, “coma” 


Total number of cases 





pitals were necessary to provide for 
intensive and prolonged psychiatric 
treatment. 

Acute alcoholism stands numerically 
second to psychoses as a contributing 
cause of the acute carbon monoxide ex- 
posure. The smallest group is com- 
posed of organic diseases. In but four 
patients serious organic disease, such 
as active syphilis, appeared to have 
been the chief inciting cause of the 
carbon monoxide exposure. 

As a final expression of abnormality 
the records were examined for men- 
tion of suicide, and it was found that 
of the 167 patients 138, or 82.6 per 
cent, were suicidal and but 29 acci- 
dental. It is of interest that of the 29 
accidental cases, acute alcoholism was 
involved in 7. Remarks such as 
“tripped over range while drunk’”’ or 
“fell through glass door while drunk” 
appeared on the reports. Excluding 
these individuals, 22 cases remain. In 
12 of these there was exposure to il- 
luminating gas, while in 10 poison- 
ing was due to inhalation of smoke, 
coal gas or automobile exhaust. 


Investigative Results Relating to After- 
Effects of Acute Carbon Monoxide 
Exposures 

The present study offered a valuable 
opportunity for observing the occur- 
rence of after-effects of acute carbon 
monoxide poisoning. Shillito, Drinker 
and Shaughnessy* recently reported 
findings on the incidence and char- 
acteristics of mervous and mental 


* Shillito, F. H., Drinker, C. K., and Shaugh- 
nessy, T. J.: The Problem of Nervous and 
Mental Sequelae in Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. 
Jour. Am. Med. Ass’n, 103: 669-674, 1936. 


sequelae. Serious after-effects were un- 
common. In that examination, how- 
ever, it was necessary to rely entirely 
upon records of hospital diagnoses to 
detect the cases. In the present in- 
stance, a more direct and intensive 
method was used. Table 4 shows the 
final outcome in the 167 patients who 
were hospitalized following acute car- 
bon monoxide poisoning. In 158 of 
these no after-effects occurred (the 
transient headache and general dis- 
comfort of 24 or 48 hours were dis- 
regarded). Four of the 167 patients 
died while under hospital care from 
causes entirely independent of the 
asphyxiation. 

Nine of the 167 patients showed 
symptoms and signs directly related to 
the acute carbon monoxide poisoning, 
and of these four died within a few 
days. In each instance acute carbon 
monoxide asphyxiation was essentially 
the causal factor, three dying of bron- 
chopneumonia and one without re- 
covery from the acute coma. 

Finally, five patients were left with 
symptoms which persisted well be- 
yond the period of transient effects. 
The first of these is of no significance, 
the patient having a brief bronchitis 
following carbon monoxide exposure. 
Definite nervous and mental effects, 
presumably due to the carbon monox- 
ide asphyxiation, were found in the 
remaining four patients. Three of 
these were diagnosed as “psychoses 
due to exogenous toxins (carbon 
monoxide). The fourth case was sug- 
gestive of a carbon monoxide psy- 
chosis, but was not so diagnosed at 
the hospital. In all of these instances, 
the outstanding features of the psy- 
choses caused by the acute carbon 
monoxide asphyxia were confusion, 
disorientation and loss of memory. 
Neurological signs were present in 
but two instances. In these hypertonia 
of the lower extremities was found, 
transient in one case, and in the other 
causing a slightly spastic gait at the 
time of discharge from the hospital. 
These neurological findings were prob- 
ably due to lesions in the basal gan- 
glia. 

Of the four showing nervous and 
mental signs, the first recovered com- 
pletely within three months; the sec- 
ond recovered from his psychosis in 
six months, but was left with a 
slightly spastic gait; the third con- 
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tinued to be mentally disturbed at 
three months; the fourth (not diag- 
nosed at the hospital as due to carbon 
monoxide) recovered completely as 
far as any possible carbon monoxide 
psychosis is concerned. The difficulty 
in this last case was that certain psy- 
chotic manifestations due to arterio- 
sclerosis were present both before and 
after the poisoning. 

In the previous report,* 21,000 
acute carbon monoxide exposures were 
known to have occurred in a 10-year 
period, and but 39 instances of nerv- 
ous and mental sequelae were found. 
The incidence was 0.18. per cent. In 
the present study, from 528 exposures 
three such after-effects (not including 
one questionable case) have been un- 
covered. This is an incidence of 0.56 
per cent. The higher percentage figure 
in the present study may be due to a 
more intensive method of investiga- 
tion. On the other hand, this report is 
based upon more recent exposures and 
improved methods of resuscitation 
have been in effect. Perhaps more pa- 
tients are being revived from the deep 
coma that characterizes extreme car- 
bon monoxide asphyxia, and it is true 
that prolonged unconsciousness was 
present in all of the cases showing 
nervous and mental after-effects in this 
study just as in the previous one. 


Summary 


1. From 528 cases of recent carbon 
monoxide exposure, 167 cases were 
hospitalized after emergency treat- 
ment. The records of these patients 
were studied and serve as the basis of 
this report. 

2. In regard to contributing causes, 
two thirds of the patients gave evi- 
dence of pre-existing psychoses, acute 
alcoholism or serious organic diseases. 

3. Considering the mental and physi- 
cal background of the group, it is not 
surprising to find an 82.6 per cent 
suicidal rate. 

4. The incidence of nervous and 
mental after-effects of acute carbon 
monoxide poisoning was fouttd to be 


- Slightly higher than previously re- 


ported (0.56 per cent as* compared 
with 0.18 per cent). This difference 
may be due to different methods of 
study, or to the fact that modern 
methods of treatment are reviving 
more seriously poisoned cases. 





CHARMING young lady who 

has shot across the firmament 
of stars recently to seize the imagina- 
tion and hold the attention of hun- 
dreds of people comes from Colorado 
in the person of six-year-old Barbara 
Jenkins, who has been astonishing 
grown-ups and children with her abil- 
ity to conduct full-fledged cooking 
demonstrations in which she uses a 
modern gas range to cook, bake and 
broil and who has so well mastered 
the culinary art that she does all of 
these things with the coolness and 
poise of an experienced adult, mean- 
while broadcasting her demonstration 
over the microphone and public ad- 
dress system. 

Little Barbara Jenkins shows that 
“It's Easy to Cook on a Modern Gas 
Range” and therein lies the appeal of 
her demonstration to adults. For the 
children, her demonstration is just one 
big surprise after another and it serves 
to arouse in them an intense interest 
in cooking and a desire to emulate her 
accomplishments. 

Using this two-fold appeal, the ad- 
vertising department of Public Serv- 
ice Co. of Colorado, Denver, has in- 
augurated a youth movement among 
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Gas Cookery by Barbara—Age Six 


By Frank R. Jamison 


Director, Publicity & Advertising, Public 
Service Company of Colorado, Denver, 
Colo. 


girls from the ages of 6 to 12 years 
and it is attracting city-wide attention 
among parents and children alike. The 
spear-head of this program is the Bar- 
bara Jenkins Cooking Club which has 
been formed with Barbara as the 
main attraction. Her demonstrations 
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Left and above—Pictures of little Barbara 
demonstrating the simplicity of modern gas 
cooking before an interested audience of chil- 
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are advertised and the curiosity of see- 
ing a 6-year-old make a public cooking 
demonstration brings the crowds 
flocking in. 

This remarkable child, wholly un- 
assisted, puts on a 35-minute cooking 
demonstration in the main floor dis- 
play window of Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado on Saturday morn- 
ings and afternoons. She uses and op- 
erates a modern gas range with its 
controls and timing devices. As she 








dren. and adults 


prepares the food to be cooked and 
operates the range, she broadcasts as 
she goes along through a lapel micro- 
phone ‘and loud speaker arrangement. 
Throughout the demonstration she 
presents the higher standards of cook- 
ery performance on a modern gas 
range and emphasizes the use of the 
top burners, simmer save burners, the 
oven and the savory broiler. The oven 
heat control and the minute-minder 
are used and their advantages stressed. 
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As an example of the thorough cover- 
age of her demonstration, Barbara re- 
fers to the saving of vitamins and min- 
eral salts and natural goodness of 
vegetables when she cooks carrots by 
the semi-waterless method on the top 
burners of a modern gas range 
equipped with controllable burners. 
The Barbara Jenkins Cooking Club, 
as ofiginated by the advertising de- 
partment of Public Service Company 
of Colorado, includes a registration of 
girls who present coupons clipped out 
of the newspaper advertisement an- 
nouncing the cooking demonstration. 
Upon presentation of the coupon after 
the demonstration, each girl receives 
an attractive board-covered 28-page 
Cookbook for Children, an auto- 
graphed picture of Barbara Jenkins, 
an illustrated gas range booklet, and a 
questionnaire or examination sheet. 
This examination sheet has eight ques- 
tions and answering the questions re- 
quires that each club member use the 
cookbook and be familiar with the 
features of a modern range as de- 
scribed in the illustrated booklet. In 
addition, each club member is asked 
to submit an original recipe to be ex- 
changed with other club members. 


Dealer Participation 


Asa tie-in with local dealers through- 
out the city of Denver, one of the 
questions to be answered is “Name 
four stores in Denver that handle 
Modern Gas Ranges.” 

When club members present the 
questionnaires with all questions an- 
swered they are given an Award of 
Merit and an attractive Barbara Jen- 
kins Cooking Club ring. Contacts 
with the members will be maintained 
through recipe exchanges and radio 
broadcasts. 

Barbara Jenkins is in the high first 
grade in a Denver Public School. She 
is a good pupil and is exceedingly 
well liked by her schoolmates and in- 
structors. She is the youngest of four 
children, the oldest being a brother 22 
years old. Her development has been 
normal and healthy. Except for cook- 
ing new dishes, there is nothing she 
likes better than to sew, roller skate, 
or dig in her brother John’s back-yard 
cave. John says that Barbara is pretty 
good at marbles, too, since she beat 
him at his own game the other day. 





Barbara Jenkins’ mother has been 
very careful in her training and it is 
refreshing to observe how well she has 
preserved her natural unspoiled dis- 
position along with her accomplish- 
ments. 

Over 100-dishes can be prepared 
by this little lady of culinary skill 
and many of these will be shown dur- 
ing successive Saturday demonstrations. 
Numbered among her preparations are 
strawberry shortcake, waffles, muffins, 
corn bread, hot cakes, dutch apple pie 
and sauce, cottage pudding and sauce, 
bread pudding, vegetable salad, fruit 
salad, salad dressing, glazed carrots, 
meat loaf, cream soups and vegetable 
soup. 

In her present demonstrations Bar- 
bara prepares a “Balanced Breakfast.” 
This includes baked biscuits, broiled 
bacon, whites of boiled eggs served 
with white sauce on toast with the 
yellow centers of the eggs rubbed 
through a sieve—called goldenrod eggs 
on toast—and a glass of tomato juice. 

Advertising thus far has consisted 
of a single 4-column by 15-inch news- 
paper insertion and six radio spot 
announcements. The demonstrations 
take place in a corner ground floor 
display window of the Gas and Elec- 
tric Building which window is visible 
to pedestrians on the two intersecting 
street sidewalks for a distance of about 
fifty feet each way from the corner. 
Inside the building on the sales floor, 
in front of the display window, is a 
space about the area of a city lot. 
During the demonstrations the side- 
walks and sales floor space were 
packed with people. 

Interest has been great. Registra- 
tion coupons clipped from newspapers 
have been received by the hundreds. 
“Fan mail” and inquiries have been re- 
ceived from Arizona, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Wyoming. Attendances at the dem- 
onstrations of Barbara Jenkins have 
crowded the capacity of the main sales 
floor and the sidewalk area on the two 
street sides of the corner display win- 
dow in which she worked. Hundreds 
of Denver girls have registered in the 
Barbara Jenkins Cooking Club. 
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J. D. Creveling Heads 
Panhandle Eastern 


D. CREVE- 

e LING, head 
of the natural gas 
and natural gaso- 
line department of 
Cities Service Com- 
pany, New York, 
N. Y., has resigned 
his position with 
that company to 
become president 
of the Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line 
Company, effective 
July 1. 

Mr. Creveling was president of the 
Natural Gas Association of America in 
1923 and is now a member of the ad- 
visory board of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the Main 
Technical and Research Committee of the 
Natural Gas Department and has served 
on many important general committees 
of the Association. He is head of the 
Entertainment Committee for the annual 
A. G. A. convention to be held in At- 
lantic City in October. Mr. Creveling 
represents the natural gas industry on the 
advisory board of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

Born in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, in 1884, 
Mr. Creveling was educated at Ohio 
Wesleyan University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. His first work 
for a natural gas company was in 1904 
in the Knox-Licking County fields of 
Ohio for Logan Natural Gas and Fuel 
Co. Following work in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia in various en- 
gineering and operating capacities in all 
branches of the industry, he became con- 
struction engineer for the Empire Com- 
panies, a Cities Service subsidiary, with 
headquarters in Bartlesville, Okla., in the 
summer of 1918. On July 1, 1919, he 
was moved to the New York office of 
Cities Service Company to take charge of 
the natural gas and natural gasoline de- 
partment. 


J]. D. Creveling 





A. G. A. To Exhibit at World 
Power Conference 


HE American Gas Association is 
among those organizations who will 
have exhibits in the New National Museum 
at Washington, D. C., in connection with 
the Third World Power Conference to be 
held September 7-12. Sponsored by private 
industries, trade associations, the govern- 
ment and engineering organizations, a com- 
plete exposition of power developments and 
resources in the United States will be shown 
to the 3,000 foreign and U. S. scientists and 
engineers expected to attend the conference. 
Details and photographs of the Associa- 
tion’s exhibit will appear in a later issue of 
THE MONTHLY. 











HE importance of public contact 

training for employees is widely 
recognized in the gas industry and has 
been for many years. Even before the 
American Gas Association promulgated 
the course in Employee-Customer Re- 
lations in 1930, many gas companies 
were alive to the importance of im- 
proving customer relations through 
employee training. The Association de- 
veloped and sponsored that course in 
answer to a definite and acknowledged 
need, and in so doing it both met that 
need and at the same time served to 
point out the need for further train- 
ing. 

The evolution of contact training 
has been toward the concrete. Early 
efforts were devoted toward impress- 
ing upon employees the need, for ex- 
ample, of tact, courtesy and pleasant- 
ness in dealing with customers. Merely 
preaching such general 
principles, however, is ) 
not enough. More and 
more the trend has been 
toward practical, specific 
examples. But even this 
leaves something to be 
desired. An example of 
what constitutes courtesy 
in one instance should be 
enough, some might contend, to show 
the employee what constitutes courtesy 
in all instances. Yet experience shows 
very positively that this does not neces- 
sarily follow. While there are some 
employees who can interpret and apply 
the general principle to any specific 
set of conditions, there are many 
others, unfortunately, who lack the 
ability to do so. They may very sin- 
cerely believe that the reply they give 
to a certain question embodies the 
principle of courtesy, when actually it 
is very far from the conception of cour- 
tesy which the company has strived to 
establish. 

Consequently the modern program 
of contact training must build, upon 
the foundation of general principles 
already inculcated by previous training 
activities, a sound and comprehensive 
structure which in every part is specific, 
practical and concrete. It must avoid 
any flavor of preaching to the em- 
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Real Help for the Contact Employee 


By Gorpon M. PETERSON 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


ployee; it must show him how he can 
meet each customer relations problem 
in the way that will build the maxi- 
mum of customer friendliness. 


Training Experience 

Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, serving approximately a mil- 
lion customers in more than 300 New 
Jersey communities, and with contact 
employees numbering in the thousands, 
has for many years conducted training 
programs designed to improve cus- 
tomer contacts. Its experience along 
this line parallels in many respects 
that of other large companies which 
have been active in the field. A new 


A new type of training program is described in this 
article. According to the author, “this particular plan, 
while following a generally familiar pattern, has distinc- 
tive features which may be of interest to other com- 
Briefly, it has consisted of a highly intensive, 
specific and comprehensive type of training, custom-made 
for the departmental groups of employees.” 


type of training program has been de- 
veloped by this company. This par- 
ticular plan, while following a gener- 
ally familiar pattern, has distinctive 
features which may be of interest to 
other companies. Briefly, it has con- 
sisted of a highly intensive, specific 
and comprehensive type of training, 
custom-made for departmental groups 
of employees. 

As a background for a description 
of this new program, a brief review of 
previous contact training activities will 
be helpful. Beginning more than ten 
years ago, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company included in its educa- 
tional program features that were spe- 
cifically designed to equip employees 
with a broad knowledge which would 
help them in their contacts with cus- 
tomers. When the American Gas As- 
sociation offered the course in Em- 
ployee-Customer Relations, more than 
a thousand employees took that course 
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and followed it through to completion. 
Subsequently, case studies in customer 
contacts were constantly used in the 
company’s courses of general informa- 
tion, and to some extent were de- 
veloped for intensive departmental, or 
job, training. 

Throughout these programs of con- 
tact training use was made of the 
method best suited to the conditions. 
The program as a whole embraced 
successful utilization of the various 
methods and media widely employed 
in the industry, including dramatized 
contacts, case studies, the conference 
method, moving pictures and other 
visual media, and the like. 


The New Program 

The cumulative effect of all these 
efforts to build better and better cus- 
tomer relations through employees was 
considered worth while. 
Not only had the ground- 
work been laid; there was 
also machinery for con- 
tinuous attention to cus- 
tomer contacts. But even 
this did not seem 
enough: the vital impor- 
tance of the situation 
called for intensive train- 
ing by classes of contact jobs. 

The first decision necessary was to 
determine what group should be 
trained first. The personnel in our 
Meter Reading and Collection Depart- 
ment is large, totaling almost 1,000, 
and its customer relations situations 
obviously require a high degree of skil- 
ful handling. This group was, ac- 
cordingly, the one selected for first 
attention. For the purpose of this 
paper, a presentation of the plan of 
training in this department will illus- 
trate the general method. 

The steps taken in the plan were as 
follows: 








1. Appointment by the Educational Com- 
mittee of a subcommittee to develop a 
definite plan and material for intensive cus- 
tomer contact training of Meter Reading 
and Collection Department personnel. 

2. Development in broad outline of a 
plan by the subcommittee and approval of 
this plan by the Educational Committee. 
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3. A customer relations job analysis of 
the jobs of meter reader, bill deliverer and 
collection representative. 

4. Preparation of the training material. 

5. Training of conference leaders. 

6. Conduct of the program. 

7. Preparation of a printed pocket book- 
let giving in written form the conclusions 
reached orally in the departmental meetings. 





It is apparent that in many respects 
this plan is similar to that followed by 
other companies. Its more unusual 
features lie in the job analysis and the 
printed booklet. Even these are not 
distinctive in themselves. But while 
job analysis is a common practice, the 
special utilization of the analysis prin- 
ciple for specific customer contact fea- 
tures is a comparatively unexplored 
field. And while customer contact book- 
lets are not by any means new (although 
their development is probably in its 
early stages), the booklet developed 
in this program is quite different from 
others in the nature of its contents. 


The subcommittee appointed to de- 
velop the plan and material included 
two members of the training staff, the 
Supervisor of Service to Customers and 
two men from the local office collec- 
tion departments thoroughly familiar 
with all details of the work. 

The first step taken by the subcom- 
mittee was agreement upon a state- 
ment of the objective, and then upon 
the plan to make the job analysis, 
preparatory to building a program that 
would cover in a specific way each situ- 
ation where something the employee 
might say or do, or leave unsaid or un- 
done, might influence the customer's 
opinion of the company. The plan 
decided upon was to hold a one-hour 
meeting once each week to cover by 
group discussion a given “lesson” in 
the course. The material developed 
was compiled as a group leader's, or 
instructor's, manual, and was planned 
so that one section or lesson could be 
covered in approximately one hour. 
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The manual presented each customer 
contact situation as developed in the 
job analysis, and gave the method of 
meeting this situation in a way calcu- 
lated to gain the maximum of customer 
goodwill. Therein, of course, lay the 
great task of the subcommittee; it was 
felt that very definite help to the leader 
was essential to insure the best results. 
At the same time, it was understood 
that the conclusions developed in the 
group meetings would not necessarily 
adhere to the previously prepared 
syllabus. The manual was to help the 
leader and not to control him. It as- 
sured a logical, step-by-step and com- 
prehensive coverage of the contact situ- 
ations in the department’s work. 

In the actual conduct of the pro- 
gram, the methods set forth in the 
leader's manual proved sound. There 
were, of course, some modifications 
and improvements developed in the 
group discussions and these were re- 
ported in the minutes of the local 
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or Place 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS AND COMPLAINTS 
ABOUT CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Request That Collector Call at Another Time 


Request by a Customer Whose Service is Off for 
Non-Payment, That a Representative Calling for 
Another Purpose Accept Payment and Restore 


The representative shows a ready willingness to accept 


~ 


Service 








When it is practicable to do so, the collection repre- 
sentative grants the request in a pleasant, willing manner 
that shows a desire to please the customer: “Surely, Mrs. 
. We can do that, and will be glad to co-operate 
with you in that way.” 





When the request must be refused, the reason is stressed, 
so the customer will understand, and a desire to co- 
operate in some other way is shown: “I’m sorry, Mrs. 
, but we have so many customers to call on that 
we must follow a definite schedule in order to reach them 
all. Otherwise we would be glad to follow your request. 
Is there any other way we could meet the situation?” 





Request That the Collector Not Call at All 


The method of meeting this situation is to point out 
that the collection call is intended as a service to the 
customer, that if the customer wants to prevent the call 
he can do so by paying the bill within a specified period. 


“Mrs. , my call is intended as a service to you, 
making it more convenient for you to pay your bill. 
It will be entirely agreeable to me if you would 
rather mail payment to the office within 10 days after 
you have received your bill. However, if payment is 
not made within that time, I shall have to call, since 
I am responsible for collections in this section. Will 
you assure me that you will mail your payment to 
the office within 10 days after you have received 
your bill?” 
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the payment where the amount is known, or to call the 
office and obtain this information. He explains that he 
will be glad to reconnect the electric service, and to 
arrange for restoring the gas service. (See p. 33.) 

In concluding the call, the representative shows interest 
in the customer by some such remark as the following: 
“We're glad to have you as a customer again, Mrs——.” 


Request to Have Service Restored on Promise of 
Future Payment on a Definite Date or Because 
of an Emergency 


When such a request is granted, a pleasant, willing 
manner is a necessary factor in creating a strongly favor- 
able impression. If the request is refused, a full, courteous, 
and sympathetic explanation is given so the customer will 
appreciate our position. 


Question as to Why the Company Permits Some 
Customers to Owe More Than a Two Months’ 
Bill Without Discontinuance of Service 


The answer to this avoids discussion of other customers’ 
accounts, yet points out why variations exist: “In each 
case, Mrs. , it is the specific conditions that deter- 
mine what action is taken. Like all other companies, we 
have found that the record and circumstances of some 
customers justify a longer period for settlement of the 
account. However, there are very few of these cases, and 
the customers, appreciating our courtesy, bring their 
accounts up to date in a short time.” 
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Illustrative pages from customer relations booklet 
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meetings. All this material supplied 
an excellent, authoritative basis for the 
preparation of a little pocket manual 
on customer contacts in the Meter 
Reading and Collection Department. 
This manual is the source of concrete, 
practical help to the employee in meet- 
ing the human relations problems of 
his job. It is being used as a medium 
for constant re-training and is invalu- 
able in training new members of the 
department. 

One illustration will serve to indi- 
cate the nature of the booklet. Collec- 
tion department representatives fre- 
quently encounter a customer's 
complaint that a neighbor's bill is “al- 
ways less than mine, but she uses much 
more than I do.” The booklet gives 
the employee an answer of the type 
which wide experience has shown to 
be most successful in handling this 
situation. 

One factor of extreme importance 
should be noted. While the booklet 
presents specific statements and an- 
swers, the employee is not expected to 
memorize them and use them in a 
parrot-like way. The genuine ring of 
the specific remark, however, conveys 
in the most realistic and effective way 
the spirit that should permeate the 
employee's conversation. 


Benefits Realized 


The outstanding advantages of this 
plan of training have been as follows: 


1. An unusual degree of concrete, specific 
help is given to the contact employee. 

2. The program, built as it is on the 
sound basis of a customer relations job 
analysis, enlists from the start the whole- 
hearted interest of the employees, and 
gains their full confidence. Every point 
discussed strikes a responsive chord, be- 
cause the employee recognizes in it a prob- 
lem with which, from time to time, he is 
confronted. No time is lost and no in- 
terest sacrificed by discussion of problems 
which are foreign to the experience of the 
group members. 

3. The booklet is invaluable for constant 
retraining and for training new employees. 

4. The booklet places definite responsi- 
bility on both the employee and the local 
management. If now a customer complains 


about the conduct of an employee, and it 
is discovered that the latter has handled 
a specific situation in a manner violating 
the method which has been set up by 
himself and for himself, first in group 
discussion, and then in printed form,— 
when such a condition arises, both the man 
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and his supervisor can be held accountable. 
The former must admit that he is at fault 
for not using the definite help provided 
for him and the latter has clearly failed to 
fulfil his training responsibilities. Such 
definite fixing of responsibility has an ob- 
viously salutary effect. 
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5. The application of general principles 
of courtesy, tact and friendliness to one 
specific situation after another inculcates 
a true spirit of service in the attitude of 
the employee. 

6. The net result is further improvement 
in customer relations. 





Report on Economics of Gas 
House Heating 


HE final report of the 1935 House 

Heating and Air Conditioning Com- 
mittee of the Commercial Section is now 
available in book form. This report, 
“A Study of the Economics of Gas House 
Heating,” which was presented in tenta- 
tive form at the 1935 convention by 
Herman Russell, chairman, and A. M. 
Beebee, vice-chairman, has since received 
the comments and criticism of a large 
number of engineers and economists in 
the gas industry, and probably consti- 
tutes the most painstaking fundamental 
research which has even been performed 
on this subject. The report comprises 
a very detailed study of the costs and 
expenses involved in obtaining, supply- 
ing and holding the house heating busi- 
ness. A typical manufactured gas system 
in an eastern industrial city of 100,000 
meters, having a degree-day efficiency of 





Honored by Stevens 





Alexander B. Macheth, president of the 


Southern California Gas Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and past president, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, upon whom was con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Engineering by Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J., at the annual com- 
mencement exercises June 13. Mr. Macheth, 
a Stevens graduate of the class of 1897, was 
cited for his work in “establishing and 
fortifying the outposts of a vital industry 
of public service” 





7,400 and a domestic solid fuel price of 
$10 per ton, was chosen for the study. 

The report is designed to enable any- 
one to use it as a guide in analyzing his 
own company situation whenever the fac- 
tors used do not fit a particular case. 
The study of the cost of the house heat- 
ing business is approached on two differ- 
ent standpoints. One called the “typi- 
cal” is based upon the assumption that 
the average gas distribution system has 
sufficient spare capacity to supply 20% 
house heating saturation with but few 
changes. The costs of serving such a 
system cover only the added cost neces- 
sary for the house heating business, since 
full advantage is taken of the existing 
spare distribution capacity. 

A complete similar study is made upon 
the assumption that the original distri- 
bution system has been designed for 
domestic sale of gas (exclusive of house 
heating) and that the added house heat- 
ing load must bear not only the added 
increment cost of service, but also its 
proportionate share of the larger means 
necessary for the house heating business. 
This study is called the ‘theoretical’ 
analysis. 

A formula is presented to enable any 
given company to quickly determine 
whether their distribution system approx- 
imates in capacity the “typical” or “the- 
oretical” basis presented in the report. 
Actual production costs of the company 
in question are to be added to the above 
costs to obtain the total costs of servic- 
ing the house heating business. 

Other portions of the report cover the 
influence of taxes, the ability of the pub- 
lic to buy house heating in relation to 
income curves, the premium for gas over 
other fuels which may be reasonably ex- 
pected, and the fundamentals of market 
analysis. 

Special acknowledgment is made by 
the chairman of the 1935 House Heating 
and Air Conditioning Committee, Her- 
man Russell of Rochester, to H. O. Loe- 
bell of Chicago, and L. H. East, R. G. 
Ginna .and C. A. Brown of Rochester, 
for their contributions to the work of 
the committee. 

The report will unquestionably be con- 
sidered as invaluable by every company 
interested in promoting the house heat- 
ing business. A single copy is being 
forwarded to the delegate of every mem- 
ber company of the Association and addi- 
tional copies are available at cost of 
printing. 
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When the great floods of 1936 struck 
widespread areas of the country, most 
utilities were unprepared for any such 
conditions as they were compelled to face. 
While gas companies for the most part, as 
reported in the May issue of the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY and other publications were 
able to maintain uninterrupted service in 
all but regions actually under water, they 
did so under appalling conditions. Some 
of the most enlightening material which 
has yet appeared on this subject is pub- 
lished in the June issue of the New Eng- 
land Gas News, the official organ of the 
New England Gas Association. In addi- 
tion to eleven valuable papers covering 
the experiences of companies in different 
sections of New England, there is pub- 
lished a valuable summary of conclusions 
and recommendations by R. S. Carter, gen- 
eral superintendent, Malden and Melrose 
Gas Light Company, Malden, Mass. The 
material below is taken from Mr. Carter’s 


paper. 


General Suggestions 
ROM the experiences of these 
Wy ccc that have gone through 
the recent flood can be developed at 
least the ground work of a flood 
program which will do much to help 
cope with similar situations. 


1. It should be of great help to 
companies lying in flood areas to be 
in constant touch with general 
weather and river conditions during 
flood periods of the year. 


Distribution De partment 

2. At the first warnings of a flood, 
all vital supplies, materials, and sta- 
tistics should be removed to a safe 
location. 

3. The distribution department of- 
fice should have a large wall map of 
their pipe-line network. Possible 
flood areas should be shaded in. 

4. Feeder lines making overhead 
river crossings should be valved off 
on either side of the river and these 
valves should in so far as possible be 
placed in accessible locations. This 
will allow the line to be shut off if it 
is in danger of going out. From the 
experience of other companies, it 
would appear that the strength and 
elasticity of steel pipe with flexible 
couplings might make this type of 
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What To Do about Floods 


construction desirable at such loca- 
tions. 

5. It might be advisable to re-en- 
force such lines with underwater 
crossings to insure continuity of serv- 
ice in case the overhead lines were 
carried away. 

6. It would be good practice to tie 
in low-lying sections with more than 
one feeder line. With valves located 
properly, it would be possible to 
isolate any stretch of these feeders in 
which the line had been washed out 
without shutting off the entire sec- 
tion. 

7. Tight manhole covers should 
be installed on governor manholes at 
the first warning of floods, and drip 
risers should be extended on impor- 
tant pipe-lirie drips. It would be de- 
sirable to provide district holders 
with by-pass connections so that serv- 
ice would be not interfered with 
should excessive floods necessitate 
taking the holder out of service. 

8. The map of the distribution sys- 
tem should show the normal gas 
pressures in various parts of the sys- 
tem and a careful program of mini- 
mum pressure distribution should be 
worked out to conserve the supply 
of gas stored in the holders. 

9. It is suggested to keep on file a 
list of all companies carrying a stock 
of bottled gas. In an emergency, this 
could be used to maintain service 
with a plant operating at reduced 
capacity. 

10. Heavy, iron-case meters with 
rigid connections could be installed 
for service in those areas which are 
usually affected by flood conditions. 

11. A definite program of shutting 
off and turning on gas service in en- 
dangered sections of the distribution 
system should be worked out and 
kept on file. This program should 
include the cooperation of radio sta- 
tions and the police departments. It 
should be carefully considered from 
a safety viewpoint. 

12. It might also be advisable for 
those companies in flood areas to 
own a few boats powered with out- 
board motors. 





Manufacturing Department 

13. With some warning of in- 
cipient floods, much can be done in 
the manufacturing plant. Wall maps 
showing the topography of the yard 
and the layout of underground pipes, 
tanks and pits should prove of tre- 
mendous aid. 

14. It would be well to provide 
means for closing off all under- 
ground drains, sewer connections, 
and seal pots and to provide pump- 
ing connections to keep the under- 
ground gas lines free of condensa- 
tion. Yard drips could have their 
risers extended to a central pumping 
joint at a high elevation. 

15. A definitely prepared layout 
of sandbag barriers and portable, 
pumping equipment would be of 
great help. In some companies, it 
might be possible to erect sandbag 
barriers at predetermined elevation 
lines, which would hold the flood 
waters back from the plant yards. 
Materials should be available during 
flood periods for the erection of 
sandbag barriers around vital centers 
located on ground floors—such as 
boiler-room ash pits, coal-gas pro- 
ducers, water-gas blowers, water-gas 
generator ash pits, etc. Materials 
should be provided for erecting bar- 
riers around fuel piles. 

16. Sufficient pumping equipment 
should be at hand to keep the areas 
enclosed by these barriers drained. 

17. In any future plant changes, 
the advisability of locating vital 
equipment at higher elevations 
should be considered. 

18. When warnings of flood con- 
ditions have been noted, it would be 
good practice to close off all vents to 
underground storage tanks, to fill all 
overhead storage tanks to a sufficient 
weight to prevent their floating 
away, and to provide underground- 
holder, tank pits with protective bar- 
riers and pumping equipment. Fuel 
bunkers should be filled to a maxi- 
mum storage capacity. Provisions 
should be made for maintaining the 
seal on waterless holders. 

19. A list should be kept of the lo- 
cation of available spare equipment 
—such as portable steam boilers, 
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pumps, portable lighting units, etc. 

20. Whenever possible, auxiliary 
steam drives should be provided to 
replace electric drives. 


After the flood, other problems 
present themselves, such as the dry- 
ing out of electrical equipment, the 
turning on the service, the replace- 
ment of damaged meters, the blow- 
ing out of services, the repair of 
leaks, the purging of lines, and the 
problem of flying dust from silt de- 
posits in the plant yard and on sur- 
rounding property. 

It is my belief that no praise is too 
high for the manner in which the 
suppliers of material, machinery, 


labor, and agencies of all types coop- 
erated to overcome the flood prob- 
lems presented by the authors of 
these papers. It can be truthfully 
said that there was one group of men 
at work who were not receiving 
great publicity, but who were per- 
forming a service of the utmost im- 
portance. This group consisted of 
the employees of the public utility 
companies who were desperately 
striving to maintain service in the 
face of almost impossible conditions. 
Once again it was demonstrated that, 
when disaster strikes, the gas indus- 
try is ready to meet the emergency 
and to maintain or restore service to 
its thousands of customers. 





i P. U. A. A. Elects New Officers, 


Makes Better Copy Awards 


T the annual convention of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association, held 
in Boston on June 30 in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, the following officers 
were elected: president, D. D. Parry, Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas and Electric Corporation, 
Poughkeepsie, New York; Ist vice-presi- 
dent, Kenneth Magers, Union Gas and 
Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 2nd 
vice-president, Howard F. Weeks, Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
New York; 3rd vice-president, E. K. Hart- 
zell, Lake Shore Electric Railway Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio; secretary, H. W. Olcott, 
Jr., The Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; treasurer, H. C. Cannon, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The following directors were elected for 
three-year terms: Thomas H. Spain, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, Newark, 
N. J.; H. J. Rowe, Iowa Electric Light and 
Power Company, Cedar Rapids, lowa, and 
Will C. Grant, Lone Star Gas System, Dal- 
las, Texas. J. C. MacDonald of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston 
was elected a director to fill an unexpired 
term of one year. 

Annual awards in the Association's Bet- 
ter Copy Contest were announced by Ken- 
neth Magers, of the Union Gas and Electric 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, chairman of 
the Better Copy Committee. There were 
seventeen classifications in the contest—four 
for gas companies, four for electric com- 
panies, one for gas and electric companies, 
two for transportation companies, and six 
for all public utility companies. 

Among the awards announced by Mr. 
Magers were the following: 


Load Building Newspaper Advertising for 
Gas Companies 

Premier Award—The Peoples Gas Light & 

Coke Company with the Public Service 


Company of Northern Illinois, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Award of Excellence—Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Award of Excellence—Syracuse Lighting 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Public Relations Newspaper Advertising for 
Gas Companies 
Premier Award—Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York. 


Merchandise Newspaper Advertising for 
Gas Companies - 
Premier Award—British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company, Vancouver, B. C. 
Award of Excellence—New York Power 
and Light Corporation—Niagara Hudson 
Sys. 


Newspaper Advertising for Gas and 
Electric Companies 
(Six Special Awards for Copy and Idea 
Excellence Only) 


Premier Award—Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York. (Two Awards.) 

Premier Award—lowa Electric Light & 
Power Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Premier Award—The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Premier Award—Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Premier Award—Texas City Gas Company. 


Material Designed To Promote Employee 
Selling 
(For All Utility Companies) 
Premier Award—Metropolitan Edison Com- 
pany. 
Award of Excellence—Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York. 
Award of Excellence—Tennessee Electric 
Power Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Award of Excellence—New Orleans Public 
Service Company, New Orleans, La. 
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Employee Newspaper or Magazine 
(For All Utility Companies) 
Premier Award—Consolidated Edison Com- 

pany of New York. 

Award of Excellence—The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Award of Excellence—Lone Star Gas Sys- 

tem of Dallas. 
Award of Excellence—Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 


Bill Enclosures, Customer Publication, 
Envelope and Package Inserts 
(For All Utility Companies ) 
Premier Award—West Penn Power Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Award of Excellence—Northern States 
Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
(All Utility Companies) 
Premier Award—Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Award of Excellence—Northern States 
Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Window or Inside Displays for Gas 
Companies 

Premier Award—The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Award of Excellence—Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York. 

Award of Excellence—The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Poster Advertising 
(For All Utility Companies) 
Premier Award—Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York. 

Award of Excellence—British Columbia 
Electric Railway Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
Award of Excellence—Chicago Rapid 

Transit Company, Chicago, III. 
Award of  Excellence—Northern States 
Power Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Radio Advertising 
Premier Award—Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York. 
Award of Excellence—Philadelphia Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Award of Excellence—Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


American Meter Company 


Elects Officers 


IHE board of directors of the American 

Meter Company, elected at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders in April, held 
a reorganization meeting in New York 
City, June 17, at which time the following 
officers were elected: John Gribbel, chair- 
man of the board; Francis H. Payne, presi- 
dent; W. Griffin Gribbel, vice-president; 
Donald McDonald, secretary and treasurer; 
and John Van Norden, assistant secretary. 
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Schmidt and Foster Advance in Lone 


Star Gas Co. 


LMER F. 

SCHMIDT, 
general superintend- 
ent of the Lone Star 
Gas Company, Dal- 
las, Texas, has been 
elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany, L. B. Den- 
ning, Lone Star 
president, announced 
June 27. ‘Until 
further notice,” Mr. 
Denning stated, 
“Mr. Schmidt will 
have charge of all production and trans- 
mission system activities, responsible to the 
president.” Julian L. Foster, chief engineer, 
has been appointed 
general superintend- 
ent, combining the 
duties of chief en- 
gineer with those 
heretofore per- 
formed by Mr. 
Schmidt as general 
superintendent. 

Mr. Schmidt's 
election brings un- 
der his supervision 
production and trans- 
mission activities of 
one of the largest 
natural gas systems in the Southwest, in- 
cluding the company’s 4,000 miles of trans- 
mission pipelines, its 25 compressor sta- 
tions, and field operations embracing more 
than a thousand gas wells in 32 separate gas 
fields in Texas and Southern Oklahoma. 

Born in Binghamton, New York, in 1889, 
Mr. Schmidt is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity. His first job after receiving his civil 
engineering degree in 1912 was with the 
engineering department of the Ohio Fuel 
Supply Company at Charleston, W. Va., 
where he remained until 1913 when he 
went to the Northwest Ohio Natural Gas 
Company at Toledo. In 1914 he became as- 
sociated with the Fayette County Gas Com- 
pany at Uniontown, Penn., and in 1915 
went to the engineering department of the 
Ohio Fuel Supply Company at Columbus, 
Ohio. In 1917 he transferred to the gas 
measurement department of that company, 
and while in this position he aided mate- 
tially in developing the orifice meter mer- 
cury differential and the gas density balance 
used today in determining specific gravity 
of natural gas. The modern science of ac- 
curate and dependable high pressure nat- 
ural gas measurement owes much to this 
early experimentation and development work 
carried on by Mr. Schmidt. 

In June, 1918, Mr. Schmidt joined the 
Lone Star Gas Company, going to Dallas to 
take charge of gas measurement when about 
12 people made up the whole general office 
staff of the pipeline company. In 1919 he 


Elmer F. Schmidt 


J. L. Foster 


became chief engineer and was made gen- 
eral superintendent of the company in 1920. 
He was elected to the board of directors of 
the company in May, 1935. 

A member of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and the Cornell Engineering Club, for 
a number of years he has taken an active 
part in the Dallas Technical Club. 

Julian Foster, new general superintendent 
of Lone Star, is a native of Fort Worth, 
Texas. He graduated from the Fort Worth 
high schools and received his engineering 
degree from Texas A & M College. Enter- 
ing the engineering department of the Lone 
Star in 1918, he was granted a two-year 
leave of absence in 1920 to serve the United 
States Bureau of Mines in developing its 
helium gas plant at Petrolia, Texas. He was 
assistant to Mr. Schmidt until 1926 when 
he was appointed chief engineer of the 
company. 


Revised Kitchen Planning 
Handbook Issued 


URING the Fall of 1933 the Commer- 

cial Section produced a set of material 
and sales aids on the subject of kitchen 
planning, including ‘Modern Kitchens—A 
Handbook for Design and Construction.” 
Since that time more than 300 gas com- 
panies have purchased copies of this hand- 
book for use as a reference work or as a 
guide in the operation of their kitchen 
planning departments. Although the dis- 
tribution was made only to member gas 
companies, a number of copies found their 
way into the hands of specialists in kitchen 
planning and equipment work who have de- 
scribed the handbook as the most authorita- 
tive help and guide in their daily work of 
planning modern kitchens. 

Because of the limited amount of new 
home construction in recent years, the 
growth of the number of companies having 
full time kitchen planning departments was 
naturally slow. With the recent rapid in- 
crease in home building and the strenuous 
efforts of competitors to capture this new 
market, many companies are considering this 
activity anew. 

A survey just completed shows that thirty 
gas companies are now operating kitchen 
planning departments and an equal number 
are planning to inaugurate these services or 
are considering their inauguration. 

Many new developments have occurred in 
the past three years in the technique of dis- 
tributing and constructing modern home 
kitchens. In view of these. developments 
and the growing interest in this field, the 
Commercial Section will shortly issue the 
second edition of the handbook ‘Modern 
Kitchens and Basements.”” The new. edition 
will recognize the experience of companies 
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in operating kitchen planning departments 
and all of the new developments that 
occurred since the first edition was pub- 
lished. For further information on _ this 
handbook, which will be available about the 
15th of July, communicate with the Secre- 
tary, Commercial Section, Association Head- 
quarters. Copies are $3.00 each. 


Reorganization at Bureau 
of Mines 


HE appointment 

of Arno C. 
Fieldner as chief: of 
the technologic 
branch of the United 
States Bureau of 
Mines, Department 
of the Interior, has 
been announced by 
Dr. John W. Finch, 
director of the bu- 
reau. Mr. Fieldner, 
heretofore chief en- 
gineer of the Expe- 
riment Stations Di- 
vision, succeeds O. P. Hood, who recently 
retired after a long period of service. 

Mr. Fieldner has been twice honored in 
recent months for distinguished services. At 
the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, June 30, in At- 
lantic City, N. J., he was elected presi- 
dent of the society for the year 1936-1937, 
and at the recent commencement exercises 
of the University of Alabama, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science was conferred 
upon him. 

Coincident with the appointment of Mr. 
Fieldner, the Bureau’s technologic branch 
was reorganized. The Experiment Stations 
Division has been discontinued, and the 
coal preparation section of the Experiment 
Stations Division and the experimental 
mine section of the office of the chief min- 
ing engineer have been transferred to the 
Coal Division. 

The supervising engineers of the Bartles- 
ville, Laramie, and Amarillo stations will 
hereafter report to R. A. Cattell, chief en- 
gineer of the Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Division. 

Mr. Fieldner has been active in develop- 
ing standard methods and apparatus for 
analyzing coal, has directed the Bureau of 
Mines investigations on the ventilation of 
vehicular tunnels and has been the author 
and co-author of many scientific and tech- 
nical papers. He is chairman of A.S.T.M. 
Committee D-5 on Coal and Coke, Com- 
mittee D-3 on Gaseous Fuels and of the 
Sectional Committee on Classification of 
Coals. He has been chairman of the Chem- 
ical Committee of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and of the Gas and Fuel Division 
of the American Chemical Society. 

He is a member of the A.I.M.E., Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, Coal Mining Institute of America 
and Am. Inst. of Chem. Engineers. 


A. C. Fieldner 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Indiana Gas Association 


HE Indiana Gas Association at its 

annual convention, May 22, elected 
L. C. Heavner of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
president. Other officers elected at that 
time were H. C. Wolf, Muncie, vice- 
president, and P. A. McLeod, Newcastle, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New directors are: C. D. Porter, In- 
dianapolis; F. B. Culley, Evansville; D. 
H. Mitchell, Hammond; G. V. Sorenson, 
Indianapolis, D. S. Martin, Indianapolis; 
A. V. Grief, Gary; H. V. Armstrong, 
Terre Haute; and E. E. Linburg, Rich- 
mond. 


Canadian Gas Association 


H. MUNRO, general manager of 
e the Ottawa Gas Company, was 
elected president of the Canadian Gas 
Association at the association’s annual 
meeting held in Vancouver, B. C., July 
8-10. E. J. Tucker was elected first vice- 
president, T. P. Pinckard, second vice- 
president, and G. W. Allen, secretary- 
treasurer. 
The 1937 meeting will be held in Ot- 
tawa, Canada, probably during the month 
of June. 


Pennsylvania Gas 
Association 
N. SQUIER, president of the Penn- 
e sylvania Gas Association, has named 
the chairmen of the various committees 
for 1936-1937. These were approved at 
a meeting of the Council of the Associa- 
tion held at Hershey, Pa., on June 18: 
Accounting-—E. N. Keller, Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 
Distribution—H. B. Anderson, The Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works Company. 
Entertainment—M. N. Bailey, Philadel- 
phia. 
Finance—R. G. Rincliffe, Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 
Highway and Bridges—Geo. B. Bains, 3d, 
Harrisburg Gas Co. 
Industry and Welfare—H. H. Ganser, 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Membership—M. A. Boylan, Scranton- 
Spring Brook Water Service Co. 

New Business—H. S. Christman, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company. 
Papers and Program—Allyn C. Taylor, 

Consumers Gas Co., Reading. 
Production—P. T. Dashiell, The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company. 
Publicity and Advertising—W m. H. Evans, 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Tax—F. W. Lesley, Pennsylvania Gas & 
Electric Company. 
Time and Place—E. G. Boyer, Philadel- 
phia Electric Company. 


The following were named by Presi- 
dent Squier to serve as representatives 


on the A.G. A. Sectional Managing Com- 
mittees: 


Accounting—E. N. Keller, Philadelphia 
Electric Company. 

Commercial—H. S. Christman, The Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works Co. 

Industrial—F. H. Trembly, Jr., The Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works Co. 

Technical—L. B. Eichengreen, Philadel- 
phia Electric Company. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Men’s Association 


D. FREELAND, of Waynesburg, Pa., 
e was elected president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Natural Gas Men’s Association at a 
meeting of the Association on Monday, June 
29. Other officers elected at that time were: 
vice-president—William H. Locke, vice- 
president, United Natural Gas Co., Oil City, 
Pa.; secretary-treasurer—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 
attorney for Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The following were elected directors of the 
Association for the new year: C. E. Bennett, 
president, Manufacturers Light & Heat Co.; 
T. B. Gregory, president, Union Heat & 
Light Co.; G. W. Harr, manager, gas de- 
partment, Monongahela-West Penn Public 
Service Co.; S. W. Meals, president, Carne- 
gie Natural Gas Company; T. W. Phillips, 
Jr., president, T. W. Phillips Gas & Oil 
Co.; F. W. Phillips, president, Philadelphia 
Co.; S. C. Preston, vice-president, The 


Peoples Natural Gas Co.; J. F. Robinson, 
president, The Peoples Natural Gas Co.; 
F. F. Schauer, vice-president, Equitable Gas 
Company; George E. Welker, president, 
United Natural Gas Company ; and George 
Wittmer, Jr., vice-president, American Nat- 
ural Gas Company. 





McCarter Medals 











RED JACOB KELLER, employee of 

the Hackensack Gas Department, Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., was presented with a McCarter medal 
on June 3 for his outstanding work in the 
application of the Schafer prone pressure 
method of resuscitation. The award was 
made for his effective efforts in reviving a 
woman in Ridgefield Park, N. J., who had 
been overcome by gas. 

Another employee, John Speiss received 
a Certificate of Assistance for his perform- 
ance on the same occasion. The presenta- 
tions were made by H. H. Ferris, general 
manager of the Hackensack Gas Depart- 
ment. A personal tribute to the excellent 
and competent work of these men was re- 
ceived by the company in the form of a 
personal letter from Arthur W. Kneerim, 
Mayor of Ridgefield Park, commending 
their achievement. 





Convention Calendar 


AUGUST 


25-27 Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


SEPTEMBER 


7-12 Third World Power Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


7-12 American Chemical Society 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
21-24 American Transit Association 


The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Va. 


OCTOBER 


5-9 National Restaurant Exposition* 
Chicago, Ill. 
19-23 American Society for Metals, National 
Metal Exposition* 
Cleveland, Ohio 
25-30 AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION 
Municipal Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
mB. 3 


25-30 Association of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Convention and Ex- 
hibition of Gas Appliances and Equip- 
ment 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


Wk. 26 National Hotel Exposition* 
New York, N. Y. 
*Includes exhibit sponsored by A. G. A 
Industrial Gas Section. 


NOVEMBER 


9-12 American Petroleum Institute 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


DECEMBER 


7-8 National Industrial Council—National 
Association of Manufacturers 
Waldorf Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


9-10 National Association of Manufacturers 
Waldorf Hotel, New York, N. Y 
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Christian Slaw, a pipe fitter employed 
by the Peoples Gas Company, Glassboro, 
N. J., was honored before a group of fel- 
low employees on Friday morning, June 12, 
by being presented with a McCarter medal 
for his work in saving a human life. The 
presentation was made by E. J. Menerey, 
president of the company. 

Mr. Slaw had responded to an emergency 
call at 4:15 A.M. to assist in reviving a 
man who had been overcome by gas in his 
cellar. His quick and successful applica- 
tion of the prone pressure method of re- 
suscitation earned him the official recogni- 
tion of the gas industry. 





Harold Ackerman and Irving Freier, em- 
ployees in the distribution department of 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., were recently awarded a 
McCarter bar and certificate and a McCarter 
medal and certificate respectively, for their 
heroic efforts in reviving persons by means 
of the Schafer prone pressure method of 
resuscitation. 

Conrad N. Lauer, president of the com- 
pany, made the presentations at a staff meet- 
ing July 7. Messrs. Ackerman and Freier 
were introduced at the meeting by H. B. 
Andersen, engineer of distribution, in whose 
department they are employed. Mr. Acker- 
man only a few months ago was awarded 
the McCarter medal for performing an out- 
standing act of life saving. 


Rate Expert Dies 


NNOUNCEMENT of the death on 

June 10 of R. G. Winans, valuation 
and rate engineer, Queens Borough Gas and 
Electric Co., Far Rockaway, N. Y., and long 
time active member of the Association's 
Rate Structure Committee, has been received 
with sincere regret and great sorrow. He 
died at the Rockaway Beach Hospital fol- 
lowing an emergency operation. 

Mr. Winans, who had been engaged as 
an engineer on cost appraisal work for his 
company, had rendered conspicuous service 
in the study of rates in the American gas 
industry. He was of a retiring disposition 
but had made a host of friends in the indus- 
try. He was one of the first members of the 
cost appraisal department to join the Em- 
ployees’ Association of his company and 
took part in various activities. 

Funeral services were held at his home 
in Maplewood, N. J., on June 12. 

The Rate Structure Committee, at a meet- 
ing June 30, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution expressing sorrow at Mr. 
Winan’s death: 

RESOLVED, that, we, the Committee on 
Rate Structure of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, record this expression of our pro- 
found sorrow at the death of our fellow 
member and friend, Raymond G. Winans. 

A member of the Committee since 1929, 
Mr. Winans displayed a keen interest and 
took an active part in its affairs. His con- 


tributions to reports have been important. 
His discussions at rieetings were significant 
and helpful and always offered in a genial 
and courteous manner. He generously gave 
to our Committee of his thorough knowl- 
edge, long experience and clear judgment 
in rate matters. 

His kindly, lovable nature and high char- 
acter have left an indelible impression on 
us, his friends and associates of the Rate 
Structure Committee. We mourn him, and 
extend to his family our most heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. 


Col. E. S. Dickey Is Dead 


OLONEL E. S. DICKEY, executive 

representative of the American Meter 
Company, past chairman of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, and one of the most widely known 
men in the gas appliance industry, died sud- 
denly in Baltimore, Md., on June 20. Col. 
Dickey was also a former member of the 
Advisory Council of the Association. 

Born April 18, 1873, Col. Dickey entered 
the meter business in 1889 as an apprentice 
with Dickey; Tansley & Company. This 
concern operated the Maryland Meter 
Works which became part of the American 
Meter Company in 1876. Between 1891 
and 1896, Col. Dickey served with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, returning to 
the Maryland Meter Works in 1896, where 
he was appointed works manager in 1899, 
general manager in 1911 and executive 
representative of American Meter Company 
in 1935. 

During his activities as works manager, 
Col. Dickey, developed in cooperation with 
gas company engineers and his own asso- 
ciates, the B-type meter with increased 
capacity, conservative slow speed, improved 
construction as compared to the 5-Light size 
manufactured in 1906. The development of 
the B-Type meter was continued in subse- 
quent years to include all of the larger sizes 
in this type as now manufactured. 

In 1916 to 1917 in collaboration with the 
late George A. Lane, superintendent of 
meters, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, he developed the double- 
diaphragm, large capacity meters now manu- 
factured and known as the C-Type meters. 


George Hobbs Dies 


EATH due to accident came on June 

18 to George Hobbs, manager of the 
Toronto, Ontario, factory of the Ruud 
Manufacturing Company, and a Canadian 
pioneer in the manufacture and sale of 
automatic gas water heaters. 

Joining the Ruud Manufacturing Com- 
pany in the spring of 1907, he returned to 
Canada, where he established a selling 
organization for Ruud automatic gas wa- 
ter heaters and later the factory which he 
managed successfully until his untimely 
death. 
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Special Rate Plans and 
Applications 


TIMELY report on special rate plans 

and rate applications such as objec- 
tive rates, profit-sharing rates, service-at- 
cost rates, etc., has been prepared by the 
Rate Structure Committee of the American 
Gas Association. Copies have already been 
distributed to the delegates of member com- 
panies. 

Departure from usual methods of rate 
application and the adoption in various 
places of special rate plans have been out- 
standing recent developments in the utility 
industry. Keen competition has caused the 
rate engineer to search for every conceiv- 
able method for building up business rap- 
idly without impairing revenues. 

The objective rate plan which has re- 
ceived so much attention in The Common- 
wealth & Southern properties has been 
adopted by a number of gas companies. 
Likewise the sliding scale principle used 
in Great Britain for over eighty years has 
been modified and made use of in this 
country, notably in Washington, D. C., 
and Detroit, Mich. The New York Legis- 
lature recently legalized its use in that 
state. Service-at-cost rates providing for 
automatic adjustment with changes in cost 
of labor and materials are another com- 
paratively new development. All of these 
are described in this report by the Rate 
Structure Committee, prepared under the 
direction of its chairman, A. I. Phillips. 

The report is entirely factual. A descrip- 
tion is included of every objective rate, 
profit-sharing rate and service-at-cost rate, 
applicable to gas, in effect in the United 
States (so far as the committee is aware) 
up to May, 1936. The operation of the 
rates is explained where necessary but no 
attempt has been made to determine their 
effect on consumption of gas or earnings 
since few of them have been in existence 
long enough to permit any sound conclu- 
sions to be drawn. 

Copies of the report may be secured 
from Association Headquarters. Price to 
members $1.00; non-members $2.00. 


Canadian Model 
All-Gas Home 


RACTICING what he preaches ap- 

pears to be the policy of G. W. 
Allen, secretary-treasurer of the Canadian 
Gas Association. According to the In- 
tercolonial Gas Journal of Canada, Mr. 
Allen recently let contracts for the erec- 
tion of a model all-gas insulated home in 
Toronto. 

According to the specifications, the 
home will be of one-floor design of orna- 
mental bark brick and stone construction, 
and the equipment will be thoroughly 
modern in every way. A gas-fired heat- 
ing boiler, with possible air conditioning 
unit, is included in the specifications. Gas 
will be used for other purposes, such as 
cooking, laundry, water heating and ra- 
diant gas fires. 
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Low Cost Housing Field Offers 
Market for Gas 
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N recent bulletins to American architects, 

realtors, operating builders, general con- 
tractors and members of the building indus- 
try regarding Technical Bulletin No. 4 
(F. H. A. 2219) “Principles of Planning 
Small Houses,” the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration emphasizes the opportunities 
for volume profits in the low-priced home 
market. As shown in the accompanying 
chart, 70% of today’s national market for 
dwellings is represented by persons whose 
incomes range from $500 to $2000 an- 
nually. Only 19% is represented‘ by per- 
sons with incomes of more than $2000 a 
year, and this is the income group where 
the competition is the keenest. 


Housing for Masses 


The Housing Administration points out 
that just as the motor industry met the 
same mass market, deluged it with fine low- 
priced cars, and put the whole nation on 
wheels, so the housing industry must build 
good houses for the masses of people at 
prices they can afford to pay. Technical 
Bulletin No. 4 is an effort of the Federal 
Housing Administration to direct the thought 
of the building industry toward the produc- 
tion of substantial, sanitary, comfortable 
houses costing, exclusive of land, under 
$3000. The insured mortgage system en- 
ables potential buyers with steady employ- 
ment and good credit record to pay down 
as little as 20% of the property’s value and 
to apply to any financial institution making 
insured loans for a mortgage for the bal- 
ance, payable in equal monthly installments 
over a period up to twenty years. 

Technical Bulletin No. 4 points out that 
substantial and comfortable houses within 
the low price range can be built immediately 
by private enterprise of materials in com- 
mon use at present costs, and can be 
privately financed under the National Hous- 
ing Act. Gas companies will be particularly 
interested in references to fuels in this bulle- 
tin, in part, as follows: 

“Economical Fuel’—‘‘The use of an in- 
expensive fuel is always desirable, but it is 


an absolute requirement with such minimum 
houses as are being considered... . . The 
storage facilities required for each type of 
fuel must be considered as they may be an 
important factor in the design of the struc- 
ture. All heating plants mentioned burn 
coal or wood as fuel. At additional cost, 
oil-fired equipment of various types may be 
used or the equipment mentioned may be 
converted to burn oil or gas. In certain 
localities, natural gas is available at so low 
a cost that it is advisable to instali gas 
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equipment or convert other equipment for 
its use as a fuel. In such cases, because of 
greater efficiency and, therefore, lower op- 
erating cost, equipment specifically designed 
for burning gas is to be desired.” 

In addition to Technical Bulletin No. 4 
(F. H. A. 2219) other leaflets and pam- 
phlets for distribution among prospective 
home owners and persons modernizing their 
property are available in limited quantities, 
as follows: 

“How to Own a Better Home” (F. H. 
A. leaflet 702). 

“How You Can Build, Buy or Refinance 
Your Home” (F. H. A. 6205). 

“How to Have the Home You Want” 
(F. H. A. 703). 

“Window Card’’-—Now You Can Own 
a Better Home” (F. H. A. 272). 

Requests for these items should be made 
directly to the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., carrying the above 
F. H. A. publication numbers. 

A recent act of Congress extended Title 
1 of the National Housing Act to April 1, 
1937, authorizing the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to insure loans up to $50,000 
for modernization of business, industrial 
and institutional properties. A pamphlet, 
“Loans Up to $50,000" (F. H. A. 180), 
explains the operation of this plan. Up to 
June 27, 1936, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration had insured over one million mod- 
ernization loans in the amount of $369,000,- 
000. Copies of the above pamphlet are ob- 
tainable directly from the Federal Housing 
Administration. 





Bureau Reports on Characteristics 


of Natural Gas Wells 


ESULTS of a study of natural gas 
wells in the Texas Panhandle field 
have recently been released by the Bureau 
of Mines in a report by M. A. Schell- 
hardt and E. L. Rawlins, both of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Petroleum Ex- 
periment Station, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
(Bureau of Mines Report of Investiga- 
tions 3303, “Comparison of Output and 
Intake Characteristics of Natural Gas 
Wells in Texas Panhandle Field.) The 
report covers studies of the output and 
intake characteristics of six Natural gas 
wells in the Texas Panhandle field. The 
data included are supplemented by sur- 
veys of shut-in pressures of closed-in 
wells near three of the wells from which 
pressure and flow data were obtained. 
The study was made under the general 
supervision of R. A. Cattell, chief engi- 
neer, Petroleum and Natural Gas Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D. C., and N. A. C. Smith, supervising 
engineer, Petroleum Experiment Station, 
Bureau of Mines, Bartlesville, Okla. The 
work was carried on in cooperation with 
the Subcommittee on Gaging Gas Well 
Deliveries, Main Technical and Research 
Committee, Natural Gas Department of 
the American Gas Association. 


The Bureau of Mines has made periodic 
back-pressure tests on numerous gas 
wells in the Texas Panhandle field during 
the past several years to study the de- 
livery capacities of the wells under dif- 
ferent pressure and operating conditions 
and to determine the relationships be- 
tween pressures and rates of delivery from 
gas wells. (See Monograph 7, “Back 
Pressure Data on Natural Gas Wells and 
Their Application to Production Prac- 
tices,” available at Association head- 
quarters at $1.50 per copy.) However, 
information regarding the intake capaci- 
ties of gas well systems has been meager, 
and in projects involving flow of gas into 
porous rock reservoirs it has been neces- 
sary to determine intake characteristics of 
natural gas wells by trial. Accordingly, 
the fundamental intake characteristics of 
natural gas wells have been studied in 
this report to develop a method for 
determining intake capacities under differ- 
ent wellhead pressures from data descrip- 
tive of the “output’’ or producing charac- 
teristics of the wells. 

Special acknowledgment for cooperation 
and assistance is made by the authors to 
several outstanding natural gas engineers. 
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EPORTS from all sections of the 

country in which natural gas is pro- 
duced or transported show that the freez- 
ing of fluids in natural gas transportation 
systems has been a common source of an- 
noyance. When freezing occurs at the 
well or in the gathering lines, it may 
become very difficult to control the field 
production so as to meet the pipe line de- 
mand. Freezing in regulators may cause 
anything from intermittent service to com- 
plete locking of the regulator. Inaccu- 
racies in orifice meter measurement are 
traceable in many cases to freezing in the 
meter lines and around the orifice. Freez- 
ing in main and lateral transmission lines 
has resulted in partial or even complete 
stoppage of the gas flow. The widespread 
occurrence of this nuisance may perhaps 
be better illustrated by a few concrete 
examples. 

An eight-inch lateral in the mid continent 
was frozen solid for a distance of approxi- 
mately 100 feet. In Canada a 14-inch 
transmission line had a coating of frozen 
solids that was four inches thick and ex- 
tended a distance of at least four miles. A 
large main line in the mid continent de- 
veloped a restriction due to frozen solids 
that caused a pressure drop of 60 pounds 
per square inch, before the solid could be 
removed. Gas wells and field lines that 
are not flowing appear to freeze up more 
readily than when the flow is large. A 
“shut in’ well in an eastern state was 
plugged with frozen solids at a depth of 23 
feet from the top of the hole. The well 
pressure was 1,250 pounds per square inch. 
A solid eight-inch cylinder of frozen ma- 
terial was removed from an eight-inch meter 
run in a gulf coast state. 


Definition of Gas Hydrate 

Nearly all freezing troubles in natural 
gas pressure systems are caused partially or 
entirely by a rather peculiar class of com- 
pounds that are known as gas hydrates. A 
hydrate may be defined as a chemical com- 
pound in which water is present in fixed 
and simple molecular proportions. Many 
of our most common chemicals belong to 
the hydrate family. Thus grape sugar 
(CsH::0..H:0) gypsum (CaSO,.2H:0), 
blue vitriol (CuSO,.5H:O), epsom salts 
(MgSO,.7H:0), washing soda (Na:COs.- 
10H:O) and borax (Na:B,O;.10H:O) are 
hydrates which contain various proportions 
of water. A gas hydrate may be classified 
as a member of this same family and those 
properties which are common to the ordi- 
nary hydrate are, in general, also common 
to the gas hydrate. 


Conditions Required for Hydrate Formation 
Natural gas hydrates differ from the 
ordinary hydrate as mentioned. above, in 
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that the former are not stable at tempera- 
tures above 32° F, except at super atmos- 
pheric pressures. The effect of pressure 
on the melting point of gas hydrates is 
shown in Fig. 1. It will be observed that 
these solid compounds can be present in 
pipe lines at temperatures that are far 
above the normal freezing point of pure 
water. For example, if the operating pres- 
sure of a natural gas system is 815 pounds 
per square inch, it is possible for natural 
gas hydrate to be formed and to remain in 
a stable condition at any temperature up 
to 60° F. At 400 pounds per square inch 
the hydrate is«stable up to 49° F.; at 300 
pounds per square inch it is stable up to 
45° F., etc. 


Moisture Content 


In addition to a definite temperature and 
pressure it is also required that a certain 
amount of water be present before any 
hydrate formation is possible. Water may 
be supplied as a vapor from the gas well. 
The gas is usually saturated with water 
vapor at the emergent temperature and pres- 
sure of the well so that any decrease in 
temperature or increase in pressure will 
cause some water vapor to liquify and thus 
become a potential hydrate former. In 
many cases, gasoline plants may increase 
the moisture content of the natural gas. 

Stripping columns of an oil absorption 
gasoline plant are usually operated with 
steam and the resultant stripped oil may 
contain from .1 to .2% by volume of water. 
This amount of water in the oil is usually 
more than enough to completely saturate 
the gas with which it is contacted. Further- 
more the heat of solution of the gasoline 
vapors in the oil of the absorbing columns 
is usually sufficient to increase the tem- 
perature of the outlet gas several degrees 
so that the water carrying capacity of the 
gas is increased due to this temperature rise. 

Gas hydrates are not necessarily formed 
as soon as the proper conditions of pres- 
sure, temperature and composition are ful- 
filled. In one test that was continued for a 
period of 40 hours, no gas hydrates were 
formed even though the pressure and tem- 
perature and moisture content were such 
that the existence of gas hydrates was en- 
tirely possible. Unfortunately this period 
of delay cannot be utilized in the pro- 
tection of gas lines against hydrate forma- 
tion because other factors such as the move- 
ment of the gas through the line, pulsa- 
tions caused by compressors, or anything 
that might cause a stirring action within 


the system, tends to destroy this period of 
delay and cause the immediate formation of 
the hydrate. The introduction of a crystal 
of the hydrate will produce the same effect. 


Properties of Gas Hydrates 

The natural gas hydrocarbons that will 
form hydrates are methane, ethane, propane 
and isobutane. Other hydrate-forming gases 
that are sometimes present in natural gas 
are carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulfide and 
methyl mercaptan. Nitrogen and helium 
and in certain cases oxygen may be present 
in a natural gas distribution system. Hy- 
drates of these gases are unknown although 
it has been predicted that they could be 
formed at extremely high pressures.° 
Helium, for example, might form a hydrate 
at a pressure of nearly 15,000 pounds per 
square inch. Normal butane and pre- 
sumably higher hydrocarbons of the natural 
gas series do not form hydrates under nor- 
mal operating conditions. 

All hydrates exhibit a definite vapor ten- 
sion of water. If the pressure of the water 
vapor above the hydrate is less than its 
vapor pressure, the hydrate loses water and 
effloresces. Efflorescence in the case of gas 
hydrates would result in complete vapori- 
zation of the hydrate. It is therefore ac- 
tually possible to vaporize solid gas hydrates 
if they are exposed to a current of rela- 
tively dry gas. The hydrate will begin to 
vaporize when the partial pressure of the 
water vapor in the gas is less than the vapor 
pressure of the gas hydrate. 

The composition of the gas that was 
evolved from some natural gas hydrate after 
it was removed from a pipe line is shown 
in Table I, column 2. The method that was 
used in collecting the sample of vapors 
probably caused some alteration in the com- 
position of the hydrate mixture as formed 
within a pipe line. It is obvious, however, 
that the proportion of both propane and iso- 
butane in the hydrate mixture is consider- 
ably greater than it is in the natural gas 
from which it originated. (See Table I, 
column 1.) The reason for this has not 
been fully explained although it is quite 
possible that the greater proportion of pro- 
pane and isobutane in the gas hydrate mix- 
ture may be caused by the adsorption of 
these vapors by the hydrate crystals in much 
the same manner that charcoal will selec- 
tively adsorb gasoline vapors. 

Natural gas hydrates are inflammable. 
They are solid, crystalline compounds that 
probably consist of six or seven molecules 
of water per molecule of gas. Thus the 
formula for methane hydrate might be writ- 
ten CH,.6H:0O, or, in other words, the pro- 
portion in which water and methane unite 
to form methane hydrate, require 29 cubic 
feet of methane (at 14.65 pounds and 60° 
F.) per gallon of water. The appearance 
of gas hydrates as found in pipe lines is 
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TABLE I 
Relative Solubility 
of the Constituents 
asin Column 1 When 
Natural Gas Gas Dissolved in Water 
from the Hydrate at 40° F. and 620 Lbs. 
Pipe Line Vapors Per Square Inch 
Carbon dioxide 0.20 0.44 0.54 
Nitrogen residue 7.19 6.46 2.39 
Methane 82.50 56.95 86.04 
Ethane 5.99 5.66 6.64 
Propane 3.26 24.97 3.66 
Isobutane 0.30 4.69 0.32 
N-butane 0.49 0.83 0.34 
Pentanes, plus 0.07 0.00 0.07 
100.00% 100.00% 100.00% 


usually a white mass resembling ordinary 
snow. The hydrates form well defined 
crystals that can be distinguished as such 
under a magnifying glass. They are a slen- 
der and branching crystal resembling the 
leaves on a branchelet of a cypress tree. 
When hydrates are formed in gas lines in 
sufficient quantities to cause a pressure drop 
through the line, the crystalline structure 
as just described, ceases to exist. This is 
probably due to the packing together of 
the hydrate crystals until a nearly solid 
mass results. A cross section of this tightly 
packed mass of hydrate usually presents a 
somewhat honeycombed appearance. In 
some cases the gas hydrates form transparent 
crystals that resemble ordinary ice. This 
type of crystal has been observed only on 
occasions when there was no flowing gas or 
other form of agitation that would disturb 
the condensed moisture. 

If the ear is placed close to a piece of 
hydrate that is in an unstable condition 
such as when it is removed from a pipe line 
and thus exposed to atmospheric pressure 
and temperature, a crackling sound may be 
detected. This is no doubt caused by the 
escaping gas as the hydrate decomposes. 

Like snow and ice, gas hydrates occupy a 
greater volume than the water from which 
they are formed. This feature, of course, 
hastens the clogging of a pipe line. In 
addition to this, the hydrate also hastens 
the clogging of a pipe line because it re- 
duces the amount of water that can be 
retained in the gas in vapor form. The 
reason for this is explained by the fact that 
the vapor pressure of the hydrate is less 
than the vapor pressure of liquid water at 
the same temperature. It has been deter- 
mined that the dew point of a gas that is 
in equilibrium with liquid water at 38° F. 
would be reduced 13° F. when the water is 
converted to gas hydrate at the same tem- 
perature. For illustration, suppose that some 
natural gas which is saturated with water 
vapor at a pressure of 525 pounds per 
square inch and a temperature of 60° F. is 
carefully cooled to a temperature of 38° 
F. in such manner that the condensed mois- 
ture will remain in the liquid state as in 
the 40-hour test that was described above. 
In this case moisture will be condensed at 
the rate of 14.8 pounds per million cubic 
feet of gas. If, however, gas hydrate is 
formed under the same conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure, moisture in the form 
of gas hydrate will be removed from the 


gas at the rate of 19.3 pounds per million. 
This is an increase in moisture removal of 
about 30%. 


Remedies for the Prevention or Removal of 
Hydrate Formation 


Since the formation of gas hydrates de- 
pends upon definite conditions of tempera- 
ture, pressure and composition of the mix- 
ture, it is possible to prevent hydrate for- 
mation by altering one or more of these 
conditions. 

First. Referring to the pressure-tempera- 
ture diagram in Fig. 1, it may be readily 
observed that the hydrates cannot form, or, 
once formed, they can be decomposed by 
increasing the temperature until it becomes 
greater than the melting point. For ex- 
ample, at a total pressure of 400 pounds 
per square inch, the temperature of the sys- 
tem must be above 49° F. in order to pre- 
vent or to decompose gas hydrate forma- 
tions. This method is in common use for 
meters, regulators and piping that is above 
ground. Various types of heating devices 
have been constructed for this type of serv- 
ice, such as steam and hot water jackets for 
pipe lines and specially constructed gas 
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heaters for regulator and meter houses. 
Where regulators of six inches or larger 
sizes are in use, one company uses a regu- 
lator body that contains a cast-in-tubing for 
steam heating the valve seats. 

The heating of buried pipe lines presents 
a much more complicated problem since the 
freezing may occur in numerous places 
along the line. Consequently a buried line 
is usually heated only when drastic meas- 
ures are necessary. 

The approximate location of obstructions 
within a buried pipe line may be obtained 
by the observation of an abnormal pressure 
drop between two points of measurement. 
The exact location can sometimes be deter- 
mined from the characteristic singing of the 
gas as it passes the obstruction. The freez- 
ing often occurs on the upward slope of the 
pipe line immediately after a sag. Freez- 
ing is also common at the junction of lat- 
erals with the main line. One company 
finds that freezing is more severe in the 
middle third of the line between compressor 
stations. 

Buried pipe lines have been heated by 
digging one or more bell holes and build- 
ing a fire on or below the pipe. Any avail- 
able fuel has been used for these fires, such 
as brush, oil, or gas that is obtained from 
holes that have been punched in the line 
that is frozen up. In very mild cases the 
heat of the sun has been utilized to warm 
the pipe line. 

It has been reported that freezing at the 
well was eliminated in the Rodessa, La., 
gas field by the installation of bottom-hole 
chokes. These chokes move the point of 
pressure reduction from the surface to the 
bottom of the well where the temperature 
is high enough to prevent any freezing as 
the gas is expanded. The rock pressure 
in this field is about 2,600 pounds per 
square inch and the bottom hole tempera- 
ture is about 200° F. When a bottom-hole 
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choke is used so that the pressure at the 
well head is 340 pounds per square inch, 
the corresponding temperature is 70° F. 
Without the use of a bottom-hole choke, 
the pressure and temperature at the well 
head are 2,340 pounds and 50° F. respec- 
tively. The latter conditions will cause 
complete freezing of the controls. 

Second. Hydrate formation may also be 
removed by reducing the pressure, provid- 
ing of course that the temperature of the 
system is above 32° F. Assuming that gas 
hydrate is present at a temperature of 49° 
F. and 400 pounds per square inch, it may 
be observed in Fig. 1 that the hydrate will 
begin to decompose at this temperature and 
at any lower pressure. If then, the tem- 
perature at the exact location of a hydrate 
obstruction is known, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to lower the pressure on the system 
at that point without entirely interrupting 
service and yet still remove the hydrate. 
This method is slow and would be un- 
suited for emergency measures. The de- 
composition of the hydrate may be consid- 
erably hastened by reducing the pressure to 
atmospheric conditions. 

Third. Gas hydrates may be decomposed 
by a suitable change in the composition of 
the mixture. Anti-freeze compounds such 
as alcohol have been used with some de- 
gree of success. A very bad restriction in 
the header and in one of the lines at a 
river crossing of a 20-inch pipe line was 
removed within a few hours’ time, by in- 
jecting 12 barrels of alcohol at a gate five 
miles upstream from the crossing. 

One company conducted some tests 
whereby a small quantity of alcohol was 
continuously injected into a main transmis- 
sion line at the discharge of their com- 
pressor stations. It was concluded that the 
cost of the alcohol that would be required 
in order to insure the prevention of gas 
hydrate formation would be far too great 
for practical application. 

Another company is experimenting with 
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ammonia gas. The preliminary work has 
proved that ammonia will decompose or in- 
hibit gas hydrate formations. Definite con- 
clusions have not yet been reached in regard 
to the economics of the method. 

Some consideration was given to the 
plausibility of preventing hydrate formation 
by means of a large increase in water 
content since this would be another method 
of changing the composition. Accordingly, 
some tests were made whereby liquid water 
was added to a stream of flowing gas. The 
maximum amount of water that was added 
was at the rate of 37,500 pounds per mil- 
lion cubic feet (i.e., 4.5 gallons per thou- 
sand). The method did not prove to be 
at all practical. Hydrates were formed as 
soon as the test was started and in 30 
minutes the apparatus was almost entirely 
plugged with the hydrate. The reason for 
this becomes apparent upon the considera- 
tion of the compostion of the hydrate. Me- 
thane hydrate for example requires about 
34 gallons of water for one thousand cubic 
feet of methane. Therefore, if the line is 
to remain a gas pipe line rather than a 
water pipe line it will not be possible 
to add enough water to the system to pre- 
vent the formation of hydrates. 

A series of tests that were conducted at 
a pressure of 575 pounds per square inch 
and temperatures from 35° to 38° F. indi- 
cated that calcium chloride brine concen- 
trations of 18% or greater would prevent 
the formation of gas hydrates and it would 
also decompose any gas hydrate that was 
already formed. An operator in the mid- 
continent field has removed hydrate ob- 
structions by injecting oil well brines in 
the gas line. 

The most satisfactory method that has 
been used for the prevention of gas hydrate 
formation requires a change in composition 
by means of a dehumidification process 
which is controlled so that the dew point 
of the gas is always lower than the mini- 
mum temperature of the flowing gas. The 
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gas may be dehumidified by cooling and 
compression, by means of drying agents or 
by a combination of these methods. 

The utility of the cooling and compres- 
sion method of dehumidification may be 
limited by the formation of gas hydrates in 
the cooling coils. This method has found 
some application under the mild climatic 
conditions of Southern California where the 
ground temperature rarely falls below 60° 
F.“ A partial dehumidification of the gas 
in the Kettleman Hills North Dome Dis- 
trict is obtained at one plant by means of a 
conventional aerator type atmospheric cool- 
ing tower. However, gas hydrates have 
collected in these cooling coils during the 
colder season of the year when the gas 
temperature in the coils falls below 54° F. 
at an average gas pressure of about 409 
pounds per square inch. 

These primary cooling coils are now used 
as an auxiliary to a calcium chloride brine 
dehumidification plant. An aqueous solu- 
tion of calcium chloride is brought into 
intimate contact with the gas by means of a 
bubble plate column. The moisture that is 
absorbed from the gas by means of the 
brine solution is removed from the brine by 
evaporation so that the same concentration 
of the brine is maintained at all times. 

The brine dehumidification plant at Ket- 
tleman Hills is similar in principle to a 
plant in the Cut Bank field in Montana.’ 
The extremely low temperatures in the Cut 
Bank area require that the dew point of the 
gas be lowered to about 25° F. It is 
therefore necessary to cool the brine solu- 
tion before it is contacted with the gas. The 
temperature of the brine is reduced to 45° 
F. and it is circulated at the rate of about 
five gallons per 1,000 cubic feet of gas. In 
order to obtain a dew point of 25° F., the 
concentration of the brine must be main- 
tained at 35% when the temperature is 
45° F. 

A dehumidification plant in the Pan- 
handle field in Texas also combines cooling 
and compression with calcium chloride 
brine. The method of application is some- 
what different from the Montana and the 
California plants that have been described. 
The latter plants control the temperature 
of the system by cooling the brine. Conse- 
quently the volume of cooled brine that is 
circulated must be great enough to remove 
the desired amount of heat from the gas. 
The Texas plant cools the gas by means of 
a propane refrigeration system and at the 
same time, a small quantity of brine is in- 
troduced in order to prevent the formation 
of gas hydrates. The brine, which is added 
at the rate of about 0.15 gallon per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas, assumes the temperature 
of the gas in the refrigeration system. 

Small quantities of the brine solution 
may be unavoidably lost during the normal 
operation of the Texas plant. These losses 
are affected by a number of factors such as 
the formation of an emulsion with minute 
quantities of absorption oil that collects in 
the system, small leaks in valve stuffing 
boxes, etc. These losses, during a 12-month 
period of operation, averaged 0.393 pound 
of calcium chloride per million cubic feet 
of treated gas. 
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A curve which shows the characteristics 
of a calcium chloride brine solution has 
been recently reported.” A similar type 
diagram is shown in Fig. 2. The capacity 
of calcium chloride brine for dehumidifying 
a gas increases as the concentration of the 
brine solution increases and it also in- 
creases as the temperature of the brine 
solution decreases. The maximum brine 
concentration is represented by the upper 
or crystallization point curve. In actual 
practice, the brine concentration must be 
held somewhat below the crystallization 
point; otherwise a slight lowering in tem- 
perature might cause the complete solidifi- 
cation of the brine solution. The data in 
Fig. 2 may be used to determine the amount 
of dehumidification for any given set of 
conditions. For example, if it is desired 
to obtain a dew point of 60° F. when the 
temperature of the brine gas mixture is 90° 
F., the required concentration of calcium 
chloride brine is found by extending verti- 
cally from 90° F. on the brine solution 
temperature axis to the intersection with the 
60° F. dew point curve and thence hori- 
zontally to the weight per cent calcium 
chloride axis which point reads about 
41% calcium chloride. 


Corrosive Properties of Calcium Chloride 
Brine 


The presence of chlorides in a liquid 
tends to accelerate atmospheric corrosion. 
The comparatively rapid rusting of steel 
work near the seashore is a common type 
of salt spray corrosion. In order to reduce 
this corrosion to a minimum, the ordinary 
refrigerating brines are usually made alka- 
line. A Ph value in the range 9 to 11 is 
said to afford best protection for all steel 
equipment.’ Other types of inhibitors have 
also been used for this type of service. 
However, the usual type of inhibitor can- 
not be used successfully in the specialized 
case of dehumidification of natural gas be- 
cause of the formation of insoluble cal- 
cium compounds which result in the re- 
moval of the inhibitor by precipitation, 
almost as soon as it is added. High tem- 
peratures of the brine in the evaporating 
tanks, high concentration of the brine, and 
the presence of carbon dioxide in the gas 
are factors which aid in the removal of 
the inhibitors. Several examples may be 
mentioned. A small amount of lime is 
mixed with commercial calcium chloride so 
that the solution will be alkaline when it 
is dissolved in water. However a very 
small amount of carbon dioxide in the gas 
will soon convert the calcium hydroxide to 
the relatively insoluble calcium carbonate. 
Sodium hydroxide is converted to sodium 
carbonate which in turn is converted to cal- 
cium carbonate. Sodium phosphate and so- 
dium silicate also react with calcium chlo- 
ride to form insoluble calcium phosphate 
and calcium silicate respectively. Tannin 
will be precipitated in hot strong solutions 
of calcium chloride. Insoluble calcium 
chromate is formed from chromate salts in 
strong calcium chloride solutions. 

The information that has been obtained 
in regard to corrosion after two years’ opera- 


tion with brine solutions in the Texas de- 
humidification plant indicates that the use 
of an inhibitor may not be necessary. These 
results may be summarized as follows: 


1. Alkaline solutions of calcium chloride 
are soon neutralized by the carbon dioxide 
in the gas. The resultant solution (Ph = 
7.1) is non-corrosive to steel equipment 
providing all oxygen is excluded from the 
system. Since there is no oxygen in the 
natural gas which enters this plant, all of 
the high pressure equipment such as heat 
exchangers, cooler, drips and piping has 
been well preserved. 

2. Active corrosion is likely to occur 
where dissimilar metals are in contact with 
brine solutions. The brine transfer pump 
is a notable example. Cast-iron parts cor- 
rode and soften quickly. Steel or stainless 
steel piston rods become pitted and require 
replacement after about six months’ use be- 
cause of the resultant damage to the pump 
packing. One pump has been recently 
equipped with nickel-chromium stainless 
steel liners, valves, rods, packing followers, 
etc. However the service record of this 
pump has not been long enough to draw 
any definite conclusions. 

3. Active corrosion is likely to occur 
where brine solutions are in contact with 
air. The steel evaporator tank which is 
used to concentrate the brine solution has 
been subject to intermittent exposure to air. 
It was necessary to replace this tank after 
two years’ continuous service. The most 
severe corrosion occurred in the upper part 
or vapor space of the evaporator. Special 
precautions are being taken to prevent the 
entry of any air in the new evaporator tank. 


The following experiment will illustrate 
the corrosive effect of air in the presence 
of calcium chloride brine: 


A fresh solution of the commercial cal- 
cium chloride was prepared.and gas was 
passed through the solution until all of the 
lime had been converted to calcium car- 
bonate. The solution was then filtered and 
divided into two parts. One part was sat- 
urated with air and was poured into a 
2-inch steel bull plug. The second part was 
saturated with natural gas and was trans- 
ferred to a second 2-inch bull plug in which 
the air had previously been replaced by 
natural gas. Both plugs were then capped 
and submerged in the hot brine solution of 
the evaporator tank for a period of 214 
months. The iron content of the air-satu- 
rated brine increased 157 parts per million 
while the natural gas saturated brine in- 
creased only 15 parts per million. 
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Bowes Heads Oklahoma 


Natural 


OSEPH BOWES, associated since 1909 

with the Stone and Webster organiza- 
tion in the management of public utility 
properties, has been elected president of 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., succeeding Robert W. Hendee re- 
signed. 

Mr. Bowes was born in Washington, 
D. C., in 1885, receiving his early educa- 
tion in that city and in Baltimore, and be- 
ing graduated from Cornell University in 
1907 with degrees in electrical and me- 
chanical engineering. After two years of 
mechanical work with the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany, Mr. Bowes joined the Stone and 
Webster organization with which his ad- 
vancement has been rapid. 

Since 1916, he has held responsible ex- 
ecutive positions in gas, electric, trans- 
portation and water companies, including 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Gulf 
States Utilities Company, El Paso Electric 
Company and Virginia Electric & Power 
Company. His most recent work has been 
as president of the Western Public Service 
Company, which owns a number of prop- 
erties in Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas. 

Mr. Bowes assumed the duties of his 
new office on June 1. 


Joins Bureau of Mines Staff 


GEORGE STERN, who was recently 

e with the A. R. Maas Laboratories of 

Los Angeles, California, as consulting 

chemist, has joined the U. S. Bureau of 

Mines staff at Washington, D. C., as assist- 

ant to the chief engineer, Dr. A. C. Field- 
ner, Experiment Stations Division. 


Brooks Made President 


of. Northern Natural 


H. BROOKS, for five years vice- 
e president and general manager of 
the Northern Natural Gas Company, with 
administrative offices in Omaha, Neb., has 
been elected president of the company. He 
succeeds L. E. Fisher, who resigned a year 
ago. Mr. Brooks was last year’s president 
of the Mid-West Gas Association. J. Mer- 
riam has been appointed assistant secretary 
and assistant to the president. 
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Development and Operation of Suggestion Systems 


SUGGESTION System is an organized 

plan of procedure for encouraging, re- 
ceiving and rewarding employees for con- 
structive suggestions. 

As a necessary part of their future plans, 
business concerns are particularly interested 
in the development of creative ideas that 
will increase efficiency, reduce waste, pro- 
duce smoother working routines, better 
service, improve customer contacts, empha- 
size safety and health, and promote interest, 
initiative and cooperation among employees. 

This should be the background for all 
suggestion systems. Their operation, their 
methods of approach, the degree of stimula- 
tion, the extent of participation by em- 
ployees, and the benefits derived—all de- 
pend on the fairness of each individual 
plan. 

There are four vital essentials to a work- 
able plan: 


First—Complete and sympathetic official 
recognition. 

Second—The necessity of ‘“‘selling the 
plan” to the superintendent, assistant super- 
intendents and others in a supervisory ca- 
pacity. 

Third—It should be made clear to em- 
ployees that suggestions are desired and 
welcomed; they should be encouraged to 
search for helpful ideas, and to use freely 
the suggestion plan to present their ideas to 
the management. 

Fourth—Rewards for approved sugges- 
tions must be fair to both the company and 
the employee, and both tangible and in- 
tangible values must be recognized in mak- 
ing awards. 


Why Suggestion Plans? 

Several years ago, the University of 
Pennsylvania conducted a nation-wide sur- 
vey of the more successful suggestion sys- 
tems then in operation. One of the fea- 
tures brought out was a list of reasons why 
suggestion plans should be encouraged. 
The replies indicated that the following 
reasons, in the order shown below, were 
most essential to the successful operation 
of an employees’ suggestion plan: 


1. To encourage ideas which would 
either increase efficiency, reduce waste, or 
improve the quality of the work or the 
service to customers. 

2. To promote interest, good will, and 
cooperation. 


3. To encourage new ideas of value. 
4. To provide a means by which em- 
ployees could communicate with the man- 


agement directly, and be assured of proper 
recognition. 





Contributed by the Office Management Com- 
mittee, Wesley N. Geiter, Chairman. 





By W. O. Hopepon 


The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 


5. To develop the employee. 

6. To encourage ideas which would make 
for sanitation, safety, and better working 
conditions. 


Summing up these various reasons, it 
may be tersely stated that the fundamental 
purpose in maintaining a suggestion system 
is to “secure ideas for improving the serv- 
ice.” Correctly analyzed, this means: Serv- 
ice to the public, service to the company 
and service to the employee—a combination 
of interests and responsibilities that will 
aid very materially in developing the right 
kind of ideas. 

Adequate distribution of suggestion blanks 
and their availability through conveniently 
located suggestion plan boxes; prompt con- 
sideration of suggestions submitted; public- 
ity in the house organ; posting of bulle- 
tins giving results; frequent conferences 
with employees; cooperation of the sug- 
gestion office in helping employees com- 
pile their suggestions; and other methods 
for stimulating interest in suggestion ac- 
tivities, are all very important and should 
not be overlooked. Regardless of the na- 
ture of any suggestion submitted—whether 
vital or trivial—the sincerity of the author 
must be recognized, and every effort made 
to encourage him to “think while he 
works.” 


History of Suggestion Systems 

The earliest instances of suggestion plans 
date back over 150 years, both in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 

The records show that the William 
Denny Shipbuilding Co., in Scotland, and 
the Yale and Towne Co., in America, both 
established suggestion systems in the 1880's. 
It is reported that these systems grew, in 
part, out of a profit-sharing sentiment— 
an employee factor that was quite pro- 
nounced among industrial concerns abroad. 

The most notable example of a successful 
suggestion plan in the modern business 
world is furnished by the National Cash 
Register, Dayton, Ohio. This company in- 
augurated its plan in 1894. Since then it 
has been developed into one of the best 
systems in the country, particularly for a 
concern with a far-flung organization of 
salesmen. 

A stimulating idea in suggestion work 
came from the Congress of the United 
States in 1912. Special cash awards were 
authorized for civilian employees of the 





Ordnance Department (in arsenals) for 
the best suggestions “that will clearly effect 
a material economy in production, or in- 
crease efficiency, or enhance the quality 
of the product in comparison with its cost.” 
Cash awards under this act have been made 
from time to time. 

The United States Postoffice Department 
also has in operation similar suggestion 
plans for its employees. 

Other organizations in the United States 
which have inaugurated suggestion systems 
include the following: 


Eastman Kodak Co., A. M. Byers & Co., 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co., Larkin Co., Packard Motor Car Co., 
Berger Manufacturing Co., U. S. Light and 
Heat Co., DuPont de Nemours Co., East- 
ern Manufacturing Co., Scovill Manufac- 
turing Co., General Electric Co., Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, Prudential 
Insurance Co., Portsmouth Cottcn Oil Re- 
fining Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Armour & Co., Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Co., Equitable Gas Co., The Du- 
quesne Light Co., Franklin Manufacturing 
Co., Remy Electric Co., Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois, The Northwestern Railroad Co., 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
and scores of others. 


A glance through this list will show that 
suggestion activities are an established rou- 
tine in every phase of industrial and busi- 
ness life, and fully justify the following 
editorial statement published by “Power” a 
a national magazine, in discussing the need 
for suggestion systems. “Power” said: 

“No plant is so perfectly equipped and 
operated that valuable suggestions will not 
be offered by the employees if suitable en- 
couragement or reward is given. It has 
been proved that the employees and the 
management will be mutually benefitted 
by the institution of a suggestion sys- 
tem.” 


The suggestion system of one large gas 
utility, located in the middle west, was 
inaugurated on May 1, 1924, and has 
been in continuous operation ever since. 
At the start, the announced purpose of 
the system was stated to be— 


“To encourage and stimulate em- 
ployees to make suggestions calculated 
to be beneficial to the company.” 


This company, on its part, assured the 
employees that there would be— 


“Thorough consideration of, prompt 
action upon, and adequate rewards for 
suggestions, in proportion to their 
value.” 


The system is operated on what is 
known as the “secret” basis. A sugges- 
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tion is filed by number only, and the 
merits of the suggestion are judged with- 
out knowing the identity of the author. 
This course assures fairness in all in- 
vestigations, without any feeling of friend- 
ship or prejudice. The name of the au- 
thor becomes known only after the award 
has been announced, and the identifying 
coupon has been filed. 

Certain fundamental rules have been 
adopted from time to time for the guid- 
ance of employees in their search for 
constructive ideas. One of these provides 
that every suggestion, regardless of its 
merits, will eventually reach a decision. 
There are three methods of disposing of 
suggestions, namely: 


Cash Awards—Merit Marks—Letters of 
Appreciation. 

The most important of these—Cash 
Awards—is divided into four parts, each 
part meriting a cash award, as follows: 


(a) All suggestions that are accepted and 
approved. 

(b) Any suggestion presenting a prac- 
tical idea which, in itself, is not 
acceptable, but which furnishes the 
basis for establishing an improved 
routine or change in the service. 

(c) Any suggestion which calls attention 
to a neglected or forgotten rule or 
routine, and which results in the rule 
or routine being again enforced. 

(d) Any suggestion which, while not 
practical or available at the time 
submitted, is held to be practical 
and of service at some future date. 


The minimum cash award for an ap- 
proved suggestion is $5. This sum was 
fixed as being sufficiently attractive to 
stimulate an active search for workable 
ideas. There is no maximum limit, and 
the Suggestion Committee has full and 
final authority. The highest cash award 
to date is $850. 

Merit Marks—the outgrowth of a sug- 
gestion by a woman employee—are worth 
50 cents each. These are given for sug- 
gestions which fall short of winning cash 
awards, but which show constructive 
thought and research, and are therefore 
deemed worthy of something more sub- 
stantial than letter awards. Merit marks 
are cumulative and do not lapse. 

In the classification which provides for 
Letters of Explanation and Appreciation 
—known as Letter Awards—are sugges- 
tions which cover a routine or practice 
in force; those lacking either in merit or 
originality, including suggestions present- 
ing trivial ideas and duplications. Letter 
awards, while apparently not of much 
value or importance, are really an agency 
of great educational benefit to the em- 
ployees. Through these letters, all of 
which are specially prepared and dictated 
to fit each individual case, information 
about the routine and policies of the 
company is disseminated, thus giving the 
employees a better understanding for 
their future efforts in the suggestion field. 

The administration of the suggestion 
system is a duty of the industrial rela- 
tions division and is supervised by a 
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Customer Relations to the Fore 
at Luncheon Conference 





ATTENTION 
PLEASE—The 
Accounting Sec- 
tion Luncheon 
Conference for 
1936 will be 
bigger and bet- 
ter than ever 
before. Group 
discussions of 
vital problems 
which take place 
at these lunch- 
eon meetings 
have made them 
one of the most 
popular features 


of the Ameri- 
can Gas Asso- 
ciation annual 


convention pro- 














gram because of 
the importance 
and variety of subjects covered. The Cus- 
tomer Relations Luncheon has become one 
of the most interesting of the group. It 
provides on open forum where you can 
get up-to-date information on _bother- 
some questions. All delegates to the 
Atlantic City Convention next October 
should plan to attend and take part. 
The Customer Relations Luncheon meet- 
ings are famous for their lively, forceful 
and revealing discussions. This year’s 
program, profiting from past experience, 
will be the best yet. Nearly all of the 
tried and true Customer Relations men 
have already signified their intentions of 
being present, chock-full of ideas and 
determined to put them across. They are 
coming armed to the teeth with ques- 
tions, criticisms and suggestions on cus- 
tomer relations matters. This is anybody’s 


fight, come and get into it and profit by it. 

Many new topics are scheduled and 
some of the older problems will be re- 
discussed and brought up-to-date. Com- 
plaint handling developments, collection 
problems, customer communications and 
public relations are only a few of the 
many subjects to be on the agenda. Bring 
your own subject and have it analyzed by 
experts. All of the material will be 
practicable and usable. The ideas you 
will carry away will be of value to your 
company. The information will help 
you personally. 

These Accounting Section Luncheon 
Conferences are yours. Do not miss them. 
Plan now to attend. 

By H. T. EAST, 
Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois, Chicago, Illinois. 





committee composed of vice-presidents 
and other executives, or their representa- 
tives. A secretary to the committee de- 
votes his entire time to suggestion plan 
operations. With this substantial back- 
ground, company employees have partici- 
pated in the suggestion work with com- 
mendable enthusiasm. During the first 
month the plan was in effect, 346 sug- 
gestions were filed, and since that time 
the flow of ideas across the secretary's 
desk has been continuous. As an indica- 
tion of the sustained interest, it may be 
noted that the year 1934—ten years after 
the system was inaugurated—established 
a new record high in the number of em- 
ployees participating, and in the number 
of suggestions filed. 

Employees are given the widest lati- 
tude in their search for ideas. Even a 
criticism, if it leads to something better, 
is welcomed, and is given consideration 
as a suggestion. Naturally some are 





trivial and unimportant, but these are 
treated courteously, and the authors are 
urged to try for more substantial results 
the next time. 


Working Details 

Suggestion blanks are issued with ac- 
companying envelopes addressed to the 
suggestion division, thus making it easy 
for employees to send in their ideas, 
either by U. S. mail or through the com- 
pany’s departmental mail. These blanks 
are displayed in suitable boxes located in 
convenient places through the company, 
each bearing an invitation to employees 
to “help themselves.” 

An employee prepares his suggestion 
on a form provided for that purpose, 
tears off and keeps the duplicate num- 
bered coupon, and sends the suggestion 
to the secretary, where it is filed under 
the number indicated. The report of a 
special committee is sent to the repre- 
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sentatives comprising the main commit- 
tee. Meetings of the suggestion commit- 
tee are usually held twice a month, at 
which time awards are made. 

Suggestion bulletins, issued after each 
meeting, list in rotation the numbers of 
the suggestions acted upon, with a call 
for the identifying coupons. A supple- 
mental bulletin publishes the names of 
the winners, and the amount awarded for 
each suggestion—a feature that further 
stimulates the search for ideas. 

Under the rules of the suggestion sys- 
tem, whenever a suggester feels that an 
award does not adequately or correctly 
dispose of his suggestion, a re-hearing 
may be granted, and a new investigation 
authorized. As a result, changes are made 
from time to time, giving the suggesters 
the benefits of more substantial awards. 

The rules provide for preliminary cash 
awards where the investigation indicates 
that a suggestion will result in an annual 
saving of $100 or more. All such sug- 
gestions are sent annually to the auditing 





A recent survey of this company’s sug- 
gestion’ system showed that the book- 
keeping division was the most prolific 
source of suggestions, employees in that 
division having filed over 10 per cent of 
the total number of suggestions sub- 
mitted during a 10-year period. This 
division also leads in the total award 
money given during that period. The 
meter reading department came next, the 
central storehouse third, and the cus- 
tomers’ order department fourth. 

The top record in the number of sug- 
gestions filed by any one employee is 218. 
Another employee has 203 suggestions to 
his credit; others 167, 151, 142, and (a 
woman employee) 135 suggestions. There 
are scores of suggesters, each with 50 or 
more suggestions to their credit. 


Classification of Suggestions Filed 
During the first twelve years of the 
operation of the suggestion system— 
1924-1935—a total of 13,286 suggestions 
were filed. The number filed each year, 
and their disposition, follows: 








Number of Number of Number of Number of 

Suggestions Suggestions Given Suggestions Given Suggestions Given 
Year Filed Letter Awards Cash Awards Merit Marks 
1924 1100 737 101 — 
1925 1315 1081 155 190 
1926 1235 1005 147 168 
1927 1050 855 124 148 
1928 1250 850 173 175 
1929 1326 992 202 201 
1930 1124 987 153 147 
1931 840 628 92 103 
1932 553 510 37 56 
1933 870 625 72 57 
1934 1469 1224 119 157 
1935 1154 948 123 126 
Totals 13286 10442 1498 1528 





Note: Merit marks were not established until 1925. 
Totals, year by year, do not always balance, for the reason that some sugges- 
tions filed late in one year may not be acted upon until the year following. 





department for an audit of the savings 
or other benefits. On the basis of 
the auditor’s reports, supplemental cash 
awards are authorized. There is no set 
percentage for fixing these additional 
awards, each suggestion being analyzed 
on its merits. 


Statistics Show Success 


According to surveys which have been 
made of various suggestion systems, it 
has been established that any plan which 
will yield 10 per cent or more in the 
way of “useful” suggestions is rated as 
bringing a satisfactory return on the in- 
vestment involved. In this classification, 
the suggestion results in this company 
show an average of 11.2 per cent for 
cash award (adopted) suggestions, and 
an average of 12.5 per cent for construc- 
tive suggestions given merit marks, or a 
total of 23.7 per cent for suggestions 
winning monetary awards. The yearly 
monetary cost per employee on the com- 
Pany’s pay roll, in maintaining the sug- 
gestion system, is less than one mill. 


The company management has made it 
known, through official bulletins and 
otherwise, that constructive suggestions 
are desired, and that employees are to be 
given every opportunity to promote help- 
ful ideas. As a result, there is splendid 
cooperation on the part of the superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents and 
others in a supervisory capacity, in urg- 
ing employees to take full advantage of 
the suggestion system. 


Gas Revenues Gain in April 


ANUFACTURED and natural gas 

utility revenues amounted to $67,- 
568,200, in April, 1936, as compared with 
$62,969,100, for the corresponding month 
of 1935, an increase of 7.3 per cent, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Associa- 
tion’s Statistical Department. 

The manufactured gas industry reported 
revenues of $32,092,900 for the month, an 
increase of 2.3 per cent from the same 
month of the preceding year. The natural 
gas utilities reported revenues of $35,475,- 
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300, or 12.3 per cent more than for April, 
1935. 

Total sales of manufactured gas for the 
month were 33,018,300,000 cubic feet, an 
increase of 6.7 per cent. Natural gas util- 
ity sales for the month amounted to 106,- 
192,700,000 cubic feet, an increase of 18.6 
per cent. 

Manufactured gas sales for domestic uses, 
such as cooking, water heating, refrigera- 
tion, etc. were 0.2 per cent above April, 
1935. Sales for house heating purposes 
however, gained 11.5 per cent, while indus- 
trial and commercial uses gained 19.4 per 
cent. 

Natural gas sales for domestic purposes 
showed an increase of 11.5 per cent for the 
month, while industrial sales gained 22.5 
per cent. 


President Denning Honored 
By Danish Association 
B. DENNING, president of the 


e American Gas Association, was 
elected an honorary member of the Danish 
Gas Association at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Danish association. This mem- 
bership is for the term of 1936-1937. 


Stuart Bratesman Resigns 


TUART BRATESMAN, director of dis- 

play, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass., left the company June 15 to 
become art director of the Eastern Adver- 
tising Co., the controlling car card and 
station poster unit for all of New England. 
He has been succeeded at Boston Consoli- 
dated by Arnold Cocroft. 


It’s Now Sir Frederick West 


REDERICK J. WEST, of Manchester, 
England, chairman and managing direc- 
tor of West’s Gas Improvement Co., Ltd. 
and of West Gas Improvement Co., New 
York, and last year’s winner of the Walton 
Clark Medal for original and notable work 
in the gas industry, was one of those se- 
lected by King George VIII for knighthood 
as one of the King’s birthday honorees. Sir 
Frederick is well known to the gas industry 
in this country, not only for his achievement 
in winning the Walton Clark Medal, but 
also because of his attendance at the 1933 
A. G. A. convention at Chicago and his sub- 
sequent tour of the United States. 
Lieut.-Col. H. K. Stephenson, chairman of 
the Sheffield Gas Company, and a past- 
president of the British Commercial Gas As- 
sociation, was another leader of the British 
gas industry who was singularly honored on 
the King’s birthday. Lieut.-Col. Stephenson, 
who was also a member of the British dele- 
gation at the 1933 A. G. A. convention, was 
made a Baronet “for political and public 
services in Sheffield.” 
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Selling Automatic Water Heaters in Westchester 


UTOMATIC gas water heaters can 

be sold today with good results 
against the competition of coal and oil— 
not only new heater sales, but replace- 
ment of obsolete and worn out gas water 
heaters. In this day of keen competition 
for part of our basic load, it behooves 
us to do everything in our power, not 
only to protect this load, but to outsmart 
and outsell competition with a product 
vastly superior and more desirable. 

I have not confined my talk to the re- 
sults obtained alone from the straight 
sales of water heaters in Westchester, but 
will also discuss another active field for 
sales—the combination sale of house heat- 
ing and water heating equipment. 

For some time, our management was 
confronted with the serious problem of 
a loss in domestic load brought about by 
changing economic conditions, keen com- 
petition and existing gas rates. Basically 
a rate ranging from $1.20 to $1.45 per 
thousand, according to territory location, 
could hardly be classed an inducement for 
water heater sales in the face of present- 
day conditions. Not only that, but the 
startling additions of bucket-a-day coal 
heaters were alarming. Installed at a 
reasonable figure and using low cost fuel, 
they became an answer, at least in the 
customer's mind, to lower operating costs. 
For a time, at any rate, he was willing to 
put up with its inherent disadvantages as 
long as some saving could be shown. 


Competitive Inroads 

Larger homes having a sizable gas 
water heating load made provision to 
change their heaters over to the oil house 
heating boiler, or else installed a separate 
coal-fired unit. Something had to be done 
quickly to stem the tide of competitive 
inroads to our load. 

A thorough survey was made to de- 
termine the market possibilities, and par- 
ticularly the number of bucket-a-day coal 
heaters and oil water heaters in use. More 
than 50,000 families living in one-, two-, 
and three-family houses were not using 
automatic gas water heating. Certainly 
here was a field for sales development 
with the aid of a proper rate. 

The result was a change last August in 
the domestic rate to a uniform $.75 per 
thousand throughout the county, after the 
first three thousand cubic feet for cook- 
ing, which remained at $1.20 to $1.45 
according to the territory. The change 
meant a loss in revenue which had to be 
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made up in increased sales of water heat- 
ing equipment. 

Enough of the background and the 
reasons behind the rate change. Now— 
how to get the added load and how 
quickly could it be accomplished? 

Our management realized one most 
important point in the campaign for water 
heating—the paramount idea in the cus- 
tomer’s mind of the high cost of water 
heating under the old rates. The thought 
must be overcome. An advertising cam- 
paign was designed along these lines 
for newspaper ads, telling the story of 
the new rate and the lower costs for 
water heating purposes. Bill stuffers, 
pasters attached to bills, truck posters and 
window poster displays for plumbers and 
dealers were all used effectively to as- 
sist in the educational work. 


Educational Advertising 

Too much cannot be said of the amount 
of educational advertising necessary to 
overcome the prospects idea that water 
heating is an expensive luxury. No 
doubt, many of you have experienced the 
very same objection when rate changes 
were made in house heating. At least, 
however, in the case of automatic water 
heating the problem should be easier to 
overcome due to the variance in oper- 
ating costs and greater public acceptance 
of the product. 

In the case of coal and oil competition, 
the results of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology tests were used by our 
salesmen most effectively. Newspaper ad- 
vertising was laid out to show the com- 
forts derived from an abundant supply 
of hot water. Drudgery of stair climbing 
and attention to the coal water heater 
from the woman’s angle was another 
method of attack. In each ad, the low 
cost of heating water was prominently 
displayed. Average operating cost in 
simple terms was used on the basis of a 
normal use of 50 gallons of hot water 
daily by an average family of four for 
8 cents per day. 

One form of educational advertising 
commanded attention in the nature of 
small stickers pasted to the upper corner 
of the gas bills. A simple message of 
average daily cost printed in bright col- 
ors had to be read by the customer in 
looking over the gas bill. 


The most recent ad capitalized the fact 
that over 1,000 water heaters had been 
sold since the rate change last August. 
We certainly hoped to impress the pros- 
pect in reading his paper that progress 
was made in water heater sales, and that 
there was a definite trend of public ac- 
ceptance to gas water heating under the 
new low rates. 

With a territory of almost 450 square 
miles to cover, and a large fleet of trucks 
on the road every day, additional cover- 
age was secured by truck posters. Na- 
turally, with trucks moving along the 
highways, it is best to keep the lettering 
and wording as simple and concise as 
possible in order to be read quickly. 
Posters were changed periodically and 
covered such important points as new 
reduced rates for water heating, small 
down payment and easy terms, allowance 
on old water heater and operating cost 
for average use of 50 gallons daily. 

Additional educational work was ac- 
complished by hiring college girls and 
training them in the sales story of the 
new rate. They were placed in our va- 
rious district offices to acquaint the cus- 
tomers paying bills with the new rate and 
water heating possibilities. The personal 
contact afforded by this method of edu- 
cating our customers to the new rate and 
paving the way to future sales was most 
gratifying. Customer’s service men were 
trained in the rate story and were influen- 
tial in having idle gas water heaters re- 
connected—an angle of approach which 
should not be neglected in view of the 
many personal contacts made by these 
men during a day. 


Employee Selling 

Last, but certainly not least, we brought 
our employees into our water heating 
campaign as we had done successfully in 
the past. Certainly additional coverage 
could be secured when over 3,000 em- 
ployees, most of whom live in the county, 
were acquainted with the water heating 
possibilities of the new rate. It meant 
a more personal contact when the story 
was given to their friends and neighbors. 
Group meetings, literature and prospect 
books were used to enlist the aid of em- 
ployees. A $3.00 bonus was paid to them 
for all productive leads. It is interesting 
to note that these leads resulted in 70 
sales of water heaters with many others 
still pending. Employee cooperation 


should not be overlooked in any of your 
campaigns for additional load. 
Other than the advertising and educa- 
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tional work, the sales campaign consisted 
of liberal sales terms—briefly, $2.00 down 
payment with small monthly installments 
spread over three years, and a $10.00 
trade-in allowance on the old water 
heater irrespective of whether it was coal, 
oil, or gas. 

Time payments on the several 20-gal- 
lon leader heaters ranged from $2.00 to 
$2.60 per month for 36 months. In the 
case where an allowance was made on old 
equipment, the balance of the purchase 
price was spread over a period of 31 
months, instead of 36 months. In no case 
did the allowance apply as a down pay- 
ment. 

Bonus System 

In addition to the salesmen’s regular 
commission, the following bonus system 
on various size heaters is used: 


20 to 29 gallons $3.00 
30 to 44 gallons 4.00 
45 gallons and over 5.00 


To differentiate between galvanized, 
and copper or Monel heaters, and as an 
extra incentive for additional effort, a 
point system is used as follows: 


Points 
Galva- Copper or 
nized Monel 


20 to 29 gallon capacity 10 20 
30 to 44 gallon capacity 20 40 
45 gallon and over 

capacity 30 60 


Each point has a cash value of 5 cents 
which is paid to the salesmen as a spe- 
cial bonus monthly. 

Thus, it is possible for a salesman to 
gain a total bonus, in addition to regu- 
lar commission, of $3.50 on a 20-gallon 
galvanized heater to $8.00 on a 45-gal- 
lon copper or monel heater. 

At the end of the second campaign on 
September 30, major prizes are to be 
awarded to the salesmen securing the 
greatest number of points ranging from a 
three-day trip to the A. G. A. Convention 
at Atlantic City to money prizes. 

We specialized in storage type heaters 
of various sizes and had a few leader 
heaters which were featured. At no time 
did we go into the slow recovery heaters, 
as we believed that with the low water 
heating rate and class of home contacted, 
more rapid recuperation was desirable 
and pratical. 

So much for the Sales Campaign; here 
are the results: 


Water Heater Sales 


Sales year of 1934 (old rate)....... 260* 
Sales to August 1935 (old rate)..... 170 
Sales to end of 1935 (after new rate) .570* 

TOTAL SALES 1935 (increase 185%) .740 


Sales for 1936 to date............. 480* 
TOTAL SALES since NEw RATE...... 1050 
Estimated Annual Consum- 

WON ocd peck vss yx se se 63,000,000 cu.ft. 
Number replacing Coal.............. 337 
Number replacing Oil................ 41 
Number Employee Lead Sales......... 70 


*(Added for Sales since New Rate). 








MODERN Westchester is turning t0 automatic gas water heating! It is 
tired —dehnicely tired — of slow, inadequate methods of gesting its hot 
water. It is demanding 2 symem that is dependable, ofertiess and ecomem- 
seal Aod gas water heating answers all threr requirements! 

Don't let any mistaken idea of cost keep you from enjoying instent 
hot water service. Get the facts about gas water heating. Learn how it 
will save you time, work and worry. Telephone or mail the coupon. 

You can bey om easy terms. As low as $2 down—the balance in 
three years. Liberal allowance for your old heater. See the modern gas 
water heaters displayed by ws or your plumber-dealer 
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Newspaper copy used during the water 
heater campaign 


This spring we inaugurated a new sales 
campaign in the combination sale of 
house heating and water heating equip- 
ment. Like many gas companies actively 
engaged in the sale of house heating 
equipment, we experienced our peak sales 
and rush of installations in September 
and October. After going through a 
fairly severe winter, the average prospect 
wants to talk about everything else ex- 
cept heating, and naturally procrastina- 
tion is in order. We will always be con- 
fronted with this class of prospect, but 
nevertheless, we can do something to 
ease the problem and attempt to spread 
our sales more evenly over the Spring, 
Summer and Fall. Early installation of 
heating equipment is therefore highly de- 
sirable, but we still have a large number 
of prospects who are using coal for water 
heating and object to the idea of an addi- 
tional expenditure for water heating 
equipment. It was definitely, with these 
two problems in mind, that the combina- 
tion offer was formulated. 

The following sales terms are used in 
the combination plan—a special 10 per 
cent discount off the cash installed price 
of the conversion burner and water 
heater. Down payment amounts. to 
$30.00 with no installments until Sep- 
tember, and the balance in 26 monthly in- 
stallments eliminating mid-winter pay- 
ments, namely December, January, Feb- 
ruary and March. These terms are offered 
on the basis that installation is made be- 
fore July 1, 1936. 
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The discount also applies in the case of 
a gas boiler installation made in con- 
junction with a water heater. A _pack- 
aged job including a conversion burner 
and a 20-gallon water heater may be com- 
pletely installed for as low as $291.60. 
Where larger size water heaters are re- 
quired, the special discount off the com- 
bined cash price still applies for imme- 
diate installation. House heating sales- 
men are thus added to the existing sales 
force as additional manpower in the sale 
of water heaters. 

The plan was placed in effect on May 
1st, and the sale of 35 combination units 
to date indicate the possibilities of the 
campaign. 


Advertising Campaign 

Our advertising campaign consisted of 
newspaper and magazine announcement 
of the special combination offer. Personal 
letters from the district office managers 
were sent out to a selected list of coal 
and oil users developed from our cus- 
tomer survey. In order to create a de- 
sire and answer pertinent questions com- 
monly asked by house heating prospects, 
we enclosed a pamphlet of twelve ques- 
tions and answers in the manager’s letter. 
Such points as operating cost, equipment, 
rate, service charge and trend of sales 
were covered to give a _ preliminary 
knowledge of the subject. 

These letters are now being followed 
up with a large, three-color, six-page 
broadside featuring the combination of- 
fer. The indications of sales thus far 
show that many installations are now be- 
ing made that ordinarily would not have 
been sold until the fall. The 10 per cent 
special discount was the deciding means 
in closing the sale earlier. Then too, 
sales are very often lost to competition in 
a delay until the Fall. A prospect has 
too much time to “shop around” for 
other equipment. 

In summation, therefore, let me briefly 
point out that water heater sales can be 
made with the proper rate, and will defi- 
nitely stave off competition, coal in- 
cluded. 

People still have the idea that gas 
water heating is expensive, and where 
rate changes are made or contemplated, 
considerable time and effort should be 
expended in educating the general public 
to the lower operating costs. By all 
means include your employees in any 
water heating or house heating campaign. 
Their many personal contacts with your 
customers are a powerful asset to help 
make your campaign a success. 

You can “kill two birds with one 
stone” in providing an incentive to make 
sales of combination water heating and 
house heating equipment before the peak 
in September. It will not only be a bless- 
ing to your salesmen and Customer's 
Service Department for earlier installa- 
tion, but also an added load on your 
lines. 








Charles W. Gale, Chairman 
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Men from 22 States Attend Hotel and Restaurant 


ITH a regis- 
tration of 
more than 100 men, 
who came from 
22 states, the com- 
bined General 
Commercial and 
Hotel and Restau- 
rant Sales Confer- 
ence of the Indus- 
trial Gas Section, 
held May 25-26 in 
Washington, D. C., 
furnished facts, in- 
spiration and new 
sales ideas to the men who are re- 
sponsible for gas sales in a large ma- 
jority of eating and other commercial 
establishments in this country. Several 
new commercial gas appliances were 
brought to the attention of the confer- 
ence and the animated discussion which 
followed the various experts who spoke 
brought out the details of a number of 
successful commercial sales plans. 
Charles W. Gale, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Gas Section, presided at the 
opening session. In a characteristically 
inspiring talk L. B. Denning, president 
of the American Gas Association, em- 
phasized the need for high grade person- 
nel in selling industrial and commercial 
gas, and explained how group enthusiasm 
within a sales force can be maintained. 
J. P. Leinroth, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company, Newark, N. J., presented 
a detailed plan for organizing a commer- 
cial gas sales department and discussed 
the merits of various salesmen’s compen- 
sation plans. 





Charles W. Gale 


Gas Summer Air Conditioning 

The unusual progress being made this 
year in selling dehydration gas summer 
air conditioning was forcibly brought 
out by James C. Patterson, The Bryant 
Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Patterson not only made the gas men 
present realize that they had in their 
hands an exclusive method of summer air 
conditioning, but he showed a number of 
slides where this type of air conditioning 
had been selected in the face of strong 
competition, and where splendid results 
are being reported by the owners of the 
establishments which are conditioned. 

A paper by T. J. Gallagher, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, entitled “Creating a New 
Approach to Commercial Selling and Bet- 
tering Customer Understanding,” brought 
out many points that are peculiar to sell- 


Sales Conference 


ing gas service to a class of customers 
that lie between industrial manufacturing 
plants and residences. Mr. Gallagher 
showed how it is possible to build load 
of this character and how the sales 
forces may be trained to properly ap- 
proach the owners and operators of 
stores, shops, restaurants and other es- 
tablishments. 

J. F. Quinn, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., supplied the 
conference with considerable data cover- 
ing recent developments of commercial 
gas appliances. Mr. Quinn concluded that 
the gas men are in fairly good shape 
as regards commercial gas equipment. 
He urged that renewed life be put back 
of selling campaigns in this field in both 
large and small companies. 


Luncheon Conference 


At a luncheon attended by the entire 
conference, Marcy L. Sperry, president, 
Washington Gas Light Company, and 
L. B. Denning, president, American Gas 
Association, were the principal speakers. 
Mr. Sperry spoke forcibly on “How an 
Executive Looks at Commercial Gas 
Sales." He pointed out the responsibility 
resting upon men who represent the com- 
panies in the wholesale field and stated 
that executives expected their men to be 
able to hold their own with the better 
grade salesmen in other fields. President 
Denning concluded the luncheon meeting 
with a short talk filled with pithy re- 
marks that stirred his audience. 





Durries Crane, vice-president, Na- 
tional Hotel Management Company, 
operators of The New Yorker, New 
York, Book-Cadillac, Detroit, Neth- 
erland-Plaza, Cincinnati, and other 
leading hotels, told the Hotel and 
Restaurant Sales Conference of the 
Industrial Gas Section that there is 
one food product that reaches its 
highest quality only when cooked 
with gas. That food is toast. Mr. 
Crane said that long experience had 
convinced his hotels that not to toast 
with gas would be to compromise 
with quality and taste. He urged the 
gas men present to make sure the 
public was made fully conscious of 
the superior qualities of gas toast, 
and to also see that hotels and res- 
taurants feature other dishes, the 
finer qualities of which can be 
brought out only by cooking with 
gas. 














The afternoon ses- 
sion was presided 
over by Charles E. 


Lucke, Jr., chair- 
man of the Com- 
mercial Cooking 


and Baking Com- 
mittee. Mr. Lucke 
pointed out the 
magnitude of the 
commercial cook 
ing load in New 
York City which 
totalled, last year, 
nearly six and one- 
half billion cubic feet of gas, represent- 
ing over twenty per cent of total gas 
sales. He added that a load of this size 
in so rich a market was naturally much 
sought after by competitive fuels but 
that despite all efforts of oil and coal 
competitors, less than 3 per cent of the 
gas sales had been lost over the past three 
years. Mr. Lucke concluded that much 
of this had already been regained, and 
in introducing Daniel J. Brogan of the 
Consolidated Edison Company, stated 
that Mr. Brogan, in his paper ‘‘Success- 
ful Displacement of Competitive Fuels 
in Commercial Cooking Operations,” 
would outline how this had been accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Brogan cited the need for a thor- 
ough understanding of up-to-the-minute 
utilization of gas, coal and oil as the 
prime requisite to combating competi- 
tion. With some well-chosen slides he 
illustrated competitive fuel installations 
of oil and coal equipment that have been 
removed, how to refute the sales claims 
of economy of our competitors, and the 
operating difficulties of oil and coal ap- 
pliances. Mr. Brogan concluded that 
while there is pleanty in oil and coal 
competition to keep us On Our toes, com- 
petent knowledge, clear thinking and 
quiet plugging will maintain gas in its 
established position as the outstanding 
commercial cooking fuel. 

A spirited discussion followed Mr. 
Brogan’s paper which showed the im- 
portance placed on the competitive situ- 
ation by gas executives from different 
parts of the country. Terry Hart of the 
Nashville Gas & Heating Company out- 
lined the competitive situation from the 
electric standpoint in T. V. A. territory, 
while Clarence E. French of Standard 
Gas Equipment Corporation explained 
how the Milwaukee Gas Light Company 
had displaced heavy duty electric instal- 
lations in many institutions around Mil- 


C. E. Lucke 
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waukee. Other speakers who discussed 
Mr. Brogan’s paper were W. J. Hill of 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Company, and 
Mr. Warren, of Birmingham, Ala. 

The next speaker, L. B. Crossman of 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company, in 
his stimulating paper “The Counter 
Cooking Load—How To Build for Fu- 
ture Sales,” expressed the hope that man- 
ufacturers of counter appliances would 
give the gas industry more efficient, more 
modern, and more attractive looking ap- 
pliances, to better combat the growing 
electric competition in this field. Mr. 
Crossman’s paper was a real challenge 
to the gas industry to give more atten- 
tion to the counter load before electric 
competition gets sufficiently established 
to proceed to the heavy duty load. 

Statistics were given by the chairman, 
Mr. Lucke, to indicate that on a partial 
survey of some 400 drug stores in New 
York City, electric toasters outnumbered 
gas by over 10 to 1, that the ratio of elec- 
tric to gas refrigerators was over 60 to 1, 
and that electric waffle irons and grills 
were increasingly popular. Roy Wright 
of the New England Gas and Electric 
Association also supported Mr. Cross- 
man’s plea for better counter appliances 
by referring to a survey in his territory 
which indicated more determined elec- 
tric competition. Terry Hart of Nash- 
ville added still further confirming sta- 
tistics. 

In the prolonged discussion which fol- 
lowed, the various speakers included: 
Mr. Rymer of Green Duck Company; 
Mr. Sanderson of the Star Mfg. Co.; Mr. 
Arnold of Silex Company and others. The 
tenor of the discussion was that much 
progress had been made even in the past 
year on the creation of good modern 
counter appliances and that further 
marked improvement was to be expected. 


Gas Service in Hotels 

“What Hotel Men Expect of Gas Serv- 
ice” was the title of a thought-provoking 
address by Durries Crane, vice-president, 
National Hotel Management Company, 
which company operates some of the 
largest and best known hotels in the 
United States. Just as the hotel sells 
service so does the gas utility, said Mr. 
Crane, who added that what the hotel 
man meant by good gas service was fre- 
quent inspections of equipment, cleaning 
of burners and air intakes and replace- 
ment of worn parts. Mr. Crane stated 
that the cost of gas was approximately 
$.0075 per dollar of gross revenue from 
the sale of food and that more important 
than the cost of gas was the service ob- 
tainable, which was not uniformly good 
throughout the country, although excel- 
lent in the metropolitan and certain other 
areas. 

The afternoon session was concluded 
by an entertaining talk by George W. 
Bean, Washington representative of the 
A.G.A., on the work which his office 
is doing with the various governmental 
bureaus and departments to further the 





use of gas on federal jobs throughout 
the country. The meeting was not ad- 
journed until 6 P.M., indicating the un- 
usual display of interest in the papers 
and discussions which had made the ses- 
sion one of the most lively held by the 
Industrial Gas Section in some time. 

Tuesday's morn- 
ing session was 
opened and pre- 
sided over by H. 
A. Sutton, chair- 
man of the General 
Commercial Com- 
mittee, who briefly 
sketched the prog- 
ress that has been 
made in the com- 
mercial gas sales 
organizations of a 
number of gas 
companies since 
the Commercial 
Gas Sales Conference was held in Bos- 
ton last year. 





H. A. Sutton 


Los Angeles Campaign 


The first speaker was F. M. Banks, 
vice-president, Southern California Gas 
Company. Mr. Banks in an informal 
manner discussed a cooperative replace- 
ment campaign for commercial gas ap- 
pliances which was conducted by the 
three gas companies in Los Angeles and 
surrounding territory with the coopera- 
tion of dealers and plumbers. After 
giving details of this plan, Mr. Banks 
concluded that as it had resulted in the 
replacement of a large number of old 
and unsatisfactory commercial, hotel and 
restaurant gas appliances with modern gas 
apparatus, it had been considered a success- 
ful campaign. He did not particularly urge 
that all gas companies adopt the exact 
methods which he described, but he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the ideas back of 
the Los Angeles campaign should be taken 
into consideration before the details of any 
campaigns were finally decided upon. 

A newcomer on the programs of the 
American Gas Association was Robert L. 
Davis of Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Co. of Baltimore. In a splen- 
didly prepared paper Mr. Davis stirred 
his audience into a realization that cab- 
inet gas ovens, far from being on the 
way out of retail bakeries, do in fact 
offer a field for expansion that can be 
and should be aggressively attacked by 
all gas compaines interested in building 
up commercial gas sales. He gave test 
data which showed how the use of gas 
varied from hour to hour in a typical 
retail bakery, where all baking is done 
on the premises, and skilfully tied this 
gas consumption in with the kind of 
goods being baked. The cost of gas 
under these conditions was thoroughly 
analyzed. This paper brought forth a 
large amount of discussion, the net result 
of which showed that a number of men 
present were ready to return home with 
a determination to more aggressively 


(Continued on page 288) 
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News or 


INDUSTRIAL GAS PUBLICITY 





Industrial gas publicity of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association is on an ever broad- 
ening front, its aim being to cover all 
subjects of interest where gas is used in 
industry. Little do business men realize 
how bound up with the gas industry 
their manufacturing processes really are. 
Take for instance the pork chop you eat 
for dinner. Nine chances out of ten a part 
of the hog’s diet consisted of food pre- 
pared with the aid of gas heat. When 
slaughtered his carcass was submerged 
in water heated with gas and the bristles 
were singed off with a gas torch. 

The hog is cut up with steel knives 
made and heat treated with gas heat; and 
hams and sausages are smoked in gas 
smokehouses; and other parts are cooked 
in gas steam kettles while the chop you 
are eating was cooked on a gas range. 
Even the range, kitchen utensils, table- 
ware and flat silver used in serving were 
all subjected to gas heat at some stage 
of their manufacture. This is an example 
of the types of processes that are de- 
scribed in the trade press to keep manu- 
facturers gas conscious. 





Brakeblocks are formed under pres- 
sure and cured in gas-fired ovens so that 
they will not swell with heat, moisture 
or oil. This story and a description of 
the forced convection type of continuous 
gas-fired oven is in the May issue of 
Industrial Heating. “Production and Treat- 
ment of Brakbloks’” tells of the methods 
used in the plant of the American Brakblok 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 





Under the title of “Equipment for 
Hardening Gears without Oxidation,” 
an article which describes a number of 
the gas-fired furnaces at the new Chevro- 
let Motor Company plant appears in 
Metal Progress for June. Gas is the fuel 
standardized on throughout this plant. 





“Gas—The Fuel of Many Uses’ heads 
an article appearing in the April 4 issue 
of Bakers Helper. The first paragraph 
states “there seems to be no limit to the 
practical application of gas in bakeshop 
operation. Everywhere that heat is needed 
gas meets the need. Boilers, ovens, kettles, 
pan-cleaning equipment, heating—all 
these requirements find gas a clean, uni- 
form, and dependable fuel.” 





“Manufacture of Sanitary Ware by 
Unicast Method and Gas Fired Kilns’’ is 
the title of an article appearing in the 
May issue of Ceramic Age. Details of 
the two large tunnel kilns, one full muffle 
and one direct fired with saggers, are 
given. There are also a number of 25 
feet beehive kilns all gas fired. 








F. A. Lydecker, Chairman 
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Luncheon Meetings Score Hit at Production 
and Chemical Conference 


ORE than 350 
production en- 
gineers and chemists 
held a most success- 
ful meeting at the 
Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, 
May 25-27. The 
meeting not only 
established an at- 
tendance record but 
also maintained a 
fine spirit of inter- 
Louis Shnidman est and enthusiasm 
throughout the ses- 
sions. A well-balanced program of papers 
and reports was most thoroughly discussed. 
Major Alexander Forward, managing 
director of the Association, in addressing 
the meeting, pointed out the large task con- 
fronting the production engineers and chem- 
ists in keeping production costs to a mini- 
mum in the face of rising raw material 
prices. He also outlined the plans under 
way for the national advertising campaign 
and emphasized the fact that all departments 
of the industry were interested in and would 
be benefitted and encouraged by the results 
of the campaign. 

Herman Russell, vice-president of the 
Association, presented some _ illuminating 
figures on the comparative costs of supply- 
ing gas and electricity for various uses in 
Rochester, N. Y. These definitely estab- 
lished that electric cooking and water heat- 
ing were unprofitable in Rochester. 





Luncheon Conferences Popular 

A new feature this year was the series of 
round table luncheon conferences which 
were divided into the following five groups: 
(1) Water Gas Operation, K. B. Nagler, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill., chairman; 
(2) Gas Conditioning and Puri- 
fication, J. V. G. Postles, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman; 
(3) Plant Maintenance, J. G. 
O'Keeffe, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., Newark, N. J., 
chairman; (4) Carbonization 
and By-Products, C. R. Locke, 
Chicago By-Products Coke Co., 
chairman; and (5) Economics 
of the Gas Industry, L. J. Wil- 
lien, Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

These luncheon conferences 
proved highly successful and 
provided informative discussions 


at all of the meetings. The accompanying 
pictures illustrate the gratifying attendance. 

The general sessions of the conference 
were ably conducted by Louis Shnidman, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., chairman 
of the Chemical Committee and Alan E. 
Lockwood, Penn-Western Service Corp., 
New York, chairman of the Production 
Committee. The committee responsible for 
the well-balanced program was composed 
of: R. E. Kruger, Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., and E. J. Murphy, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., co-chairman; C. R. Locke, 
Chicago By-Product Coke Co.; F. B. Parke, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; A. E. Lock- 
wood, Penn-Western Service Corp.; Louis 
Shnidman, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp.; and J. F. Anthes, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. 

The initial paper on the program was pre- 
sented by Professor C. C. Furnas, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., who reviewed 
the principles of heat transfer, discussing 
radiation, conduction and convection, and 
illustrating his points by practical applica- 
tions. Dr. Wilbert J. Huff, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., who led the dis- 
cussion, commended Professor Furnas’ work 
and called for a simplification of technical 
and scientific data as an aid‘in lowering in- 
vestment and operating costs. 

The Koppers electrical process for the 
prevention of nitrogenous gum in distrib- 
uted gas was next described in a paper by 
W. L. Shively and E. V. Harlow, both of 
the Koppers Construction Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The principle of the process is 
based on the passage of electric current in 
the form of brush discharge through large 
volumes of gas—not necessarily clean or 
dry—whereby higher nitrogen oxides or 
their reaction products with organic gum- 


formers were ob- 
tained, without ob- 
servable effect on 
any other property 
or constituent of the 
gas. The Philadel- 
phia Coke Co., han- 
dling 24,000,000 
cu.ft. of gas daily, 
was cited as a typ- 
ical successful plant 
installation. 

“Shrinkage of 
Low-Temperature 
Coke on Re-Heating 
to a Higher Temperature,” by J. D. Davis 
and H. S. Auvil, both of the Pittsburgh ex- 
periment station, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
was the first paper on the afternoon session. 
This proved to be an interesting and valu- 
able presentation which drew considerable 
discussion. 

Alfred R. Bayer, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., contributed 
a paper on “Quantitative Analysis of De- 
posits in Manufactured Gas Distribution 
Systems,” which outlined a simple system 
designed to permit the various oil, mineral 
and resinous components found in the ag- 
glomerations common in gas distribution to 
be estimated with practically quantitative 
certainty. The paper was accompanied by 
slides and was discussed by W. H. Ful- 
weiler, chemical engineer, Wallingford, Pa. 





Alan E. Lockwood 


Gum Problem Discussed 
Gum problems which have formed an im- 
portant topic on these conference programs 
for a number of years were discussed in a 
report by W. K. Beard, The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., entitled, ‘Plant Experience 
in Practical Reduction of Gum Difficulties, 
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Vapor or Liquid Phase.” The report sum- 
marized the experience of sixty-four com- 
panies who had answered a questionnaire 
submitted to eighty-four companies. Of this 
number twenty companies distributing manu- 
factured or mixed natural and manufactured 
gas had to contend with stoppages due to 
gums and other causes requiring control. 
In the other companies gum troubles were 
either non-existent or of a negligible char- 
acter. 

The afternoon session concluded with a 
report of the Subcommittee on New De- 
velopments presented by the chairman, Dr. 
Wilbert J. Huff. The work of the subcom- 
mittee was reviewed and recent develop- 
ments in gas manufacturing methods were 
discussed. The report drew widespread dis- 
cussion from the floor. 

Reporting for the Subcommittee on Water 
Gas, F. B. Parke, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., chairman, opened the second day’s ses- 
sion with a citation of the problems being 
considered by his subcommittee. These in- 
clude: a study of tar emulsions encountered 
in heavy oil operation, along with any new 
problems of heavy oil enrichment; a study 
of the methods used to overcome pilot light 
stoppages; and a study of developments in 
gas-making processes for peak loads. 

A timely and authoritative discussion on 
“The Relation of the Oil Industry to the 
Gas Industry” was given by R. G. Griswold, 
Cities Service Co., New York. Mr. Gris- 
wold stated that under present conditions of 
supply and demand, the available supplies 
of oil were more than ample to meet all 
contingencies and requirements for gas- 
making. He indicated that the problem is 
complicated by the fact that present produc- 
tion operates very largely under proration. 
J. V. G. Postles, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., led the lively discussion follow- 
ing this paper. 

A decision not to publish a revision of 
the Gas Chemist's Handbook at this time 
was contained in the report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Analyses and Tests presented by 
J. F. Anthes, The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
chairman. Instead, he stated, there would 
be issued in pamphlet form at 50 cents per 
copy a booklet giving the interpretation and 
application of analyses and tests that would 
be better adapted to the use of operating, 
distribution and utilization men. 

Next on the program was W. M. Bliss, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., who summarized the generally 
accepted theory of salt-water corrosion, ex- 
plaining that the corrosion problem was not 
as simple as the electomotive series (of 
solution potentials of metals) would indi- 
cate, since in many instances other factors 
were the controlling ones. Mr. Bliss also 
considered the relative influence of certain 
important factors in the corrosion of steel 
immersed in water of different degrees of 
acidity, using slides and illustrations from 
his company’s plant in Harrison. 

The final presentation at this session was 
the report of the Subcommittee on Carbon- 
ization and Coke by C. R. Locke, Chicago 
By-Product Coke Co., chairman. This was 
followed by the round-table luncheon con- 
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ferences to which were devoted the entire 
afternoon. 

The opening paper of the final day was a 
joint contribution by E. L. Sweeney and 
A. E. Sands, both of Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company, entitled, “A Study of the 
Removal of Free Sulphur from Spent Ox- 
ide,” which proved to be one of the high- 
lights of the conference. 

Methods used in evaluating heavy oils for 
gas making were discussed by H. G. 
Terzian, United Engineers and Constructors, 
Inc., Philadelphia, in a paper which evoked 
considerable discussion. Data covered in the 
paper were obtained from large-scale plant 
tests of the U.G.I. heavy oil process, using 
various grades of oil. 

Mr. Terzian was followed on the program 
by A. R. Powell, The Koppers Construction 
Co., Pittsburgh, who presented a paper on 
“The Two-Stage Thylox Process for Com- 
plete Removal of Hydrogen Sulphide from 
Gas.” With the aid of slides, Mr. Powell 
traced the general development of liquid 
purification, starting with the Seaboard proc- 
ess in 1920, and then discussed the theory 
of the Thylox process, describing installa- 
tions in the Laclede Gas Light Company’s 
plant and the duPont plant at Belle, W. Va. 

The concluding session opened with a 
paper on “The Effect of Breeze Admixture 
to Coal on Coke Strength,”” by F. J. Pfluke, 
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Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y. Plant-scale tests to determine the ef- 
fect on the resistance of coke to breakage due 
to handling, when breeze is added in vary- 
ing amounts and sized to the coal mix were 
summarized by Mr. Pfluke. He stated that 
the objective of the tests was to determine 
what could be done in converting breeze 
into salable coke. 

Accident prevention found its spot on the 
program in the form of an excellent address 
by Charles Koons, Koppers Gas and Coke 
Co., Kearny, N. J. The coke industry, Mr. 
Koons pointed out, had pioneered in safety 
and welfare promotion at a time when in- 
dustry was charged by the general public 
with multiplying hazards and injury. “To- 
day,” he stated, “a coke-plant worker is 20 
times safer inside the plant than at home.” 

The conference ended with a paper by 
I. H. Levin, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., entitled, ““The Quantification of Dust in 
Transmission Systems.’’ This paper, which 
was presented with slides, reviewed the 
studies made with the cooperation of two 
gas companies. 

A rising vote of thanks was accorded at 
this session to Messrs. Lockwood, Shnid- 
man and the Program Committee in appre- 
ciation of their splendid work in connection 
with the conference. 





Natural Gas Course Has 
Large Enrollment 


ORE than 200 students have enrolled 

in the natural gas home study course 
at the University of Kansas, according to 
Jatest reports from Harold G. Ingham, di- 
rector of the university's extension division. 
The course is conducted in cooperation with 
the Natural Gas Department of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

Mr. Ingham states that additional en- 
rollments are being received with a fair de- 
gree of regularity, a large majority of them 
being employees of the companies which 
have had the largest enrollments during the 
past eighteen or nineteen months since the 
course was first announced. 

Mr. Ingham said that the most encour- 
aging part of the university's experience 
with the course so far is the fact that the 
percentage of completions promises to be 
higher than that in any vocational or non- 
credit course with which Kansas University 
has ever had any experience. So far there 
have been about thirty-two completions, 
representing slightly less than 15 per cent 
of the total enrollments. This figure is 
very satisfactory when it is considered 
that it represents approximately one-fourth 
of the students who have been enrolled 
for more than a year and that there are 
a large number in addition who are rap- 
idly nearing completion. In fact, in the 
case of two companies all of the employees 
who have been enrolled for more than a 


year have satisfactorily completed the 
course. 

Director Ingham states that the univer- 
sity has made no definite plans as to what 
will be done about the course in the future. 
“We have endeavored to be constantly on 
the alert to add supplementary informa- 
tion in typewritten or mimeographed form 
to cover new developments or changes in 
technique and practices in the industry,” 
Mr. Ingham said. “We have also developed 
some supplementary material to assist stu- 
dents who, largely because of the lack of 
definite training in mathematics or other 
subjects, are experiencing difficulty with 
some particular assignment. 

“In addition, through our contact with 
men actively engaged in all phases of the 
gas industry and in every part of the United 
States, including some in Canada, we are 
collecting through these written reports of 
students some very valuable comparative 
data on developments and practices in 
different sections of the country. This en- 
ables our instructors to give a rather unu- 
sual service to students in suggesting a solu- 
tion for some of their practical problems. 
We intend to continue and expand that 
phase of the service. And as the need 
and possibility becomes apparent, we will 
probably supply some of this information 
or comparative data in the form of sup- 
plementary assignments to all students en- 
rolled in the course.” 
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Trends In Lower Oven Cooking 


Temperatures 


ECOGNIZING that lower attainable 

range oven cooking temperatures 
and greater oven heating-up speeds are be- 
ing constantly demanded by modern house- 
wives, the gas range manufacturing industry 
of the United States has, for the past few 
years, bent every effort to develop equipment 
which will meet these new consumer require- 
ments. As a result thermostatic control 
equipment is now appearing which can 
maintain oven temperatures as low as 200 
degrees Fahrenheit for unlimited periods 
and at the same time pass sufficient gas 
during oven heating-up periods to ma- 
terially reduce the time interval between 
oven ignition and the attainment of cook- 
ing temperatures. 

Much interest is being displayed in 
these new type range oven accessories; 
and in certain sections of the country, 
notably on the Pacific Coast, thousands 
of appliances carrying them have already 
been sold and are giving satisfactory 
service. In view of the action of the 
Association’s Subcommittee on Approval 
Requirements for Gas Ranges at its 
March, 1936,° meeting in endorsing the 
use of low oven temperature control 
and burner equipment in combination 
with a graduating type thermostat, many 
gas ranges equipped with such controls 
are now also being produced and sold in 
the eastern sections of the country. 


Snap-Acting Thermostats Studied 

It is generaly conceded that lower 
maintained oven temperatures and _ lesser 
oven preheating times are “on the way” 
in the gas industry and will result in 
definite benefits to both producers and 
consumers. Yet the gas-consuming public 
must at all times be protected from ex- 
perimental error during developmental 
stages, however desirable it may be to 
gain quickly the objective of develop- 
mental activity. This was the consensus of 
the Subcommittee on Approval Require- 
ments for Gas Ranges at its March meet- 
ing when it ruled temporarily against ap- 
proval by the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories of gas ranges equipped 
with pure snap-acting oven thermostats. 

Whereas, snap-acting thermostats have 
been used for many years on gas water 
heaters, their application to gas range 
ovens is a new development of the last 
few months and for that reason sufficient 
data have not yet been assembled, in the 
opinion of the gas range committee, to 
make possible the drafting of sound re- 
quirements covering their use on ranges. 
The committee, however, authorized the 
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Testing Laboratories to conduct a thor- 
ough investigation leading to the develop- 
ment of performance requirements suit- 
able for inclusion in the gas range 
standards and which will so cover the 
performance of snap-acting thermostats 
as applied to ovens that such controls 
may be admitted upon approved gas cook- 
ing appliances. In addition the committee 
recommended to manufacturers of such con- 
trols that they equip a number of different 
ranges with them and submit them for ac- 
tual field trials in areas where gas supplies 
are the most disadvantageous to the opera- 
tion of snap-acting controls. 

This latter action was taken in order 
that actual service data may be available 


for consideration by the committee in 
the development of requirements and for 
the use of manufacturers in perfecting 
their equipment before placing it on the 
market. It is believed that the steps 
taken by the range committee at its March 
session should culminate in sounder ap- 
plication of low temperature heat regula- 
tion to gas range ovens. 

Recent disclosure has been made that 
many roasting, baking and canning opera- 
tions performed in ovens require, for best 
result, longer cooking periods at lower 
temperatures than have heretofore been 
general practice in the home. Gas range 
oven temperature controls permitting the 
attainment and maintenance of such low 
cooking rates will be increasingly demanded 
in the future according to domestic market 
prognosticators. That the gas range manu- 
facturing industry is ready with equipment 
to fulfill these new requirements in cook- 
ing technique is indeed gratifying and is 
but one example of the continued alertness 
and progressive spirit of all gas appliance 
producers. 





Hasten Development of Hair 
Dryer Standards 


LTHOUGH it was the feeling of the 
A.S.A. Sectional Committee, Project 
Z21, A.G.A. Approval Requirements 
Committee, when it reviewed proposed 
approval Requirements for Gas Hair Dry- 
ers at its April 23-24 meeting, that the 
new hair dryer standards should be modi- 
fied and extended to some extent before 
adoption, it was recognized that all haste 
possible should be made in providing ac- 
cepted national standards for this new 
type of gas appliance and in offering 
to hair dryer manufacturers appropriate 
A.G.A. Laboratories testing and certifi- 
cation service. 

The Sectional Committee, after return- 
ing the proposed hair dryer requirements 
to the subcommittee for revision of cer- 
tain clauses, made a special ruling that, 
if the tentative Approval Requirements 
for Gas Hair Dryers can be suitably re- 
vised by the subcommittee and approved 
by the Sectional Committee before Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, they shall become effective 
as of that date. A meeting of the subcom- 
mittee has been tentatively set for June 
25 and 26 and it is hoped that all neces- 
sary committee action relative to the 
standards can be completed so that hair 
dryers may be tested for approval on and 
after September 1st, although the require- 
ments would not become officially effec- 
tive until January 1, 1937. 


The consensus of the Sectional Com- 
mittee, in returning the proposed hair 
dryer standards to the subcommittee for 
further consideration, was that some pro- 
vision should be made for the approval 
of manually operated gas hair dryers and 
that flue collars, to which standard flue 
pipe might be attached, were possibly un- 
necessary on small units (often portable) 
rated below approximately 5,000 B.t.u. 
per hour. 

In regard to those hair dryers which, 
during the last two years, and for lack of 
appropriate standards, have been approved 
by the American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories under the requirements for 
space heaters, unit heaters, and central 
heating gas appliances, the Sectional Com- 
mittee accepted the subcommittee’s rec- 
ommendations, to wit: 


1. Hair dryers already approved under 
other appliance standards cannot be 
listed as hair dryers in the Associa- 
tion's Directory of Approved Gas Ap- 
pliances and Listed Accessories unless 
such appliances are re-submitted for 
test and approved under the Approval 
Requirements for Gas Hair Dryers. 

. Hair dryers which have been tested 
and approved under the requirements 
for space heaters, unit heaters, or other 

standards, may continue to be approved 

and listed as such for a maximum pe- 


N 
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riod of five years from the date of 
original approval, but must be re- 
tested and approved under the hair 
dryer standards at the end of that 
period if approval is to be extended. 

3. This committee strongly recommends 
that all hair dryers now approved 
under other appliance standards and 
listed accordingly be re-submitted for 
compliance with the Approval Require- 
ments for Gas Hair Dryers as soon as 
such requirements are available. 


It was also ruled that no additional 
hair dryer models be accepted by the 
Laboratories for test and certification, un- 
til specific Approval Requirements for 
Gas Hair Dryers have been completely 
developed and accepted by the A.S.A. Sec- 
tional Committee, Project Z21, A.G.A. 
Approval Requirements Committee. This, 
it is expected, will occur on or about 
September 1, 1936. 


New Source of Test Gas 
for Pacific Coast Laboratory 
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S a result of the recent changeover 
from manufactured to liquefied pe- 
troleum gas service in the town of Escon- 
dido, Calif., it has been necessary for 
the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratories to 
seek elsewhere for a source of manu- 
factured gas suitable to its purposes in 
testing gas appliances and their accesso- 
ries. Arrangements have been completed 
with the Southern California Gas Com- 
pany in Los Angeles for the new supply. 
The accompanying illustration presents 
a general view of the Pacific Coast 
Branch Laboratories’ set-up at the Santa 
Fe plant of the Southern California Gas 
Company for compressing stored manu- 
factured gas into cylinders for subsequent 
trucking to the Testing Laboratory on 
Towne Avenue. The gas is stored in a 
150,000 cubic foot holder (not shown), 
and is pumped therefrom and compressed 
to 1,500 pounds per square inch by the 
compressor at the right of the general 
view. The resultant high pressure gas 





is forced through the overhead line to a 
manifold feeding the central bank of ten 
cylinders. Five are filled at once. Each 
cylinder draws ninety cubic feet of gas 
from the holder. Fifty cylinders in all 
are filled at each trip. In the compres- 
sion process there is a loss in the heating 
value of the gas of approximately 29 
B.t.u. per cubic foot. 

The inset close-up of the compressor 
unit shows the water cooling provisions 
and rugged construction required for 
packing a month’s supply of test gas into 
one truck load of high pressure cylin- 
ders. 


COMMERCIAL SALES CONFER- 
ENCE 
(Continued from page 283) 

push cabinet bake ovens and with a feel- 
ing that such additional efforts would be 
well rewarded. 

At the close of the discussion of this 
paper, an announcement was made of the 
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completion of the development of a gas 
deck bake oven which is independently 
top and bottom heated and controlled. 
It was pointed out that while the field 
covered by cabinet ovens is adequately 
provided for by existing gas ovens, the 
industry has been handicapped in several 
specialized fields that have been almost 
monopolized by individual deck electric 
ovens with separate top and bottom heat 
and separate top and bottom control. 
The opinion was expressed that this new 
oven, which has been developed under 
the sponsorship of the Committee on 
Industrial Gas Research, will close this 
missing link in our equipment require- 
ments. The oven is being placed on the 
market immediately. 

Stanley Jenks, eastern manager, Bas- 
tian-Morley Company, gave an interesting 
paper on selling gas water heating serv- 
ice to commercial customers. He traced 
the effect that the depression has had on 
gas sales in this field and how it pre- 
vented a nominal amount of progress 
being made. He felt, however, that with 
the present fighting attitude of utilities 
and water heater manufacturers that most 
of the retarded progress in this field 
would be made up and that “the time 
is now ripe to pick up where we left off 
four years ago and organize to get this 
load which daily, due to economic pres- 
sure, becomes all the more desirable.” 
He urged that ‘any data which have not 
been made available to the entire indus- 
try be made available at the earliest pos- 
sible time and then presented a plan for 
commercial water heating surveys. He 
gave his reasons why he thought such 
surveys would be found to be the start 
of successful selling campaigns. The type 
of man-power required was analyzed and 
recommendations along this line were 
made. 

In concluding his talk, Mr. Jenks urged 
all those present to take advantage of the 
prestige that is being built up by the 
National Water Heating Sales Contest. 

J. P. Leinroth, chairman of the Adver- 
tising Committee of the Industrial Gas 
Section, informed the conference that ar- 
rangements had been completed for the 
National Advertising Campaign to in- 
clude industrial and commercial gas ad- 
vertising. Fourteen trade papers have 
been selected and the first insertions un- 
der the enlarged campaign will appear 
in the September issues to coincide with 
the initial appearances of magazine adver- 
tising descriptive of domestic gas uses. 

In closing the conference, J. D. Ding- 
well, Jr., assistant general sales manager, 
Washington Gas Light Company, cleverly 
reviewed the points that had _ been 
brought forth by the several speakers 
and weighed their effectiveness as sales 
adjuncts in the commercial, hotel and 
restaurant fields. He urged that this 
joint conference be made a yearly affair 
and expressed the belief that all those 
who attended were more than compen- 
sated by the ideas which had been 
brought forth during the presentation of 
the papers and during the discussions. 
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WHAT IS UTILITY SERVICE? 

(Continued from page 259) 
several days of sub-zero temperature 
taxed our gas output as never before 
in our history. The average demand 
for that time of year was from thirteen 
to fourteen million cubic feet a day 
with a maximum slightly less than 
16,000,000 feet. When it is stated 
that on February 8 we sent out 18,- 
000,000 feet and February 9, 19,000,- 
000 feet, you get an idea of the strain 
that was suddenly put upon our re- 
sources. 

With the temperature down to 22 
below zero and nearly every home in 
the city using gas for heat, at one time 
the supply in our gas holders got so 
low that it looked as if we were licked. 
With a record of seventy years of un- 
broken gas service to maintain, how- 
ever, our men refused to admit defeat. 
Broken conveyor belts, the constant 
threat of frozen water in the seal cups 
in the storage holders requiring men 
to clamber around these huge tanks 
to heat the water, and a score of other 
difficulties all combined to make the 
task of supplying the extraordinary 
gas demand a seemingly insurmount- 
able one. 

We were able to win out because 
we had two extra water gas machines 
which were thrown into operation. 
These plus regular equipment, plus in- 
telligent handling and supervision, 
plus loyal workers (some of whom 
did not change clothes for two days) 
enabled us to conquer the toughest 
situation our gas department had ever 
faced. Of course, when some of the 
people who had used an amount of 
gas far above their ordinary require- 
ments received their bills they entered 
complaints. They had already for- 
gotten the sub-zero spell and the Her- 
culean battle to give them service, but 
when they were courteously reminded 
of these facts, in many instances, ex- 
pressions of appreciation replaced the 
complaints. 

Our company has set up a retire- 
ment annuity plan whereby male em- 
ployees of age sixty-five and female 
employees of age sixty are retired on 
pension.* The company pays the en- 
tire cost of that portion of the pension 
which is based on service prior to Jan- 
uaty 1, 1933, and a substantial por- 


*See article A. G. A. Monthly, March, 1936. 

















Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph 


“What'll I say now? I just bawled out the 
gas company and they say I’m perfectly 
right!” 


tion of the cost of the pension based 
on subsequent, service. The employee's 
cost for the latter portion is prac- 
tically 5 per cent of wages. The pen- 
sion is accumulated in two parts. For 
service prior to January 1, 1933, the 
pension is 1 per cent of the wages for 
the year 1931, multiplied by the 
number of years of service. For serv- 
ice subsequent to January 1, 1933, the 
pension is approximately 2 per cent 
of wages. For example, in round fig- 
ures and assuming full years of serv- 
ice, John Smith, reaching the age of 
sixty-five in 1936, with forty years of 
service, and wages of $2,500 per year, 
will receive in pension annually: 


1 per cent of 37 years at $2,500.. $ 925 
2 per cent of 3 years at 2,500.. 150 





Total annual pension......... $1,075 


The new Federal Social Security Bill 
does not provide benefits to the em- 
ployees equal to the company plan so 
when it becomes operative the com- 
pany will continue its own plan in co- 
operation with the Federal plan but in 
such a way that the pension received 
by the employee will be the same, al- 
though part of it will be paid by the 
government and part through the in- 
surance company. Other activities for 
the benefit of employees include group 
insurance and benevolent association, 
with sick benefits. 

Our engineers work in constant co- 
operation with industrial plants, stores, 
and other commercial users of our 
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products with a view to giving advice 
and instruction that will help the con- 
sumer to get more efficient results from 
the gas and electricity that he uses. 
Requirement is analyzed, equipment 
is inspected at frequent intervals, and 
operating methods are studied and 
checked. As a result we have many 
letters in our files showing apprecia- 
tion of suggestions that have enabled 
the customer to get more for his gas 
or electric dollar. 

Back in 1918 a young man decided 
to start a dry-cleaning business. He 
needed a small motor. Because of 
wartime demands he found it very 
difficult to obtain one and appealed to 
our industrial sales department. One 
of our men found a motor for him 
and our engineers helped to install it 
and start him in business. Later as 
his business expanded we were called 
in again and gave him free service and 
advice regarding the enlargement of 
his plant. On various other occasions 
he consulted with our engineers about 
plant problems and was given helpful 
suggestions. Today the business has 
grown until it is one of the large dry 
cleaning establishments of the city and 
the proprietor never loses an oppor- 
tunity to declare that much of the 
growth was due to the assistance which 
he received from this company, with- 
out which he probably never would 
have got started. Careful nurturing 
of small enterprises is a great factor 
in helping these firms to grow and be- 
come important customers of the util- 


ity company. 


Home Service 

Our home service department is 
continually canvassing homes in the 
effort to aid the housewife make bet- 
ter use of her appliances. They show 
her how to operate her refrigerator 
economically and how to care for the 
various kinds of foods that are placed 
in it—which meats should be covered, 
which left uncovered, etc. They make 
free lighting surveys that often show 
the householder how to get more light 
at no increased expense by reducing 
wattage in decorative lamps and in- 
creasing it in reading lamps, and in 
various other ways. 

If space permitted we could give 
many illustrations of the effectiveness 
of the work of this department. 
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In carrying out our belief that a 
company owes support to activities de- 
signed for community benefit, we not 
only make substantial money con- 
tributions but our employees lend their 
services to these movements. We give 
financial support, as a company, to 
such institutions as the community 
chest, civic music association, better 
business bureau, and other civic enter- 
prises. Last year our employees be- 
sides contributing liberally themselves, 
made up one entire division of fifty 
workers in the community chest cam- 
paign and contributed leaders and ac- 
tive workers to various other causes. 

Another community service that has 
established itself as an important safety 
factor is the work of our inhalator 
crews. Originally created to serve our 
own employees it has now become a 
community asset. As the result of 
company safety campaigns there is lit- 
tle need for the inhalator among our 
workers, but in the meantime the pub- 
lic has become acquainted with the 
efficiency of our inhalator crews and 
they are now called upon in a majority 
of the cases that involve suffocation 
or shock. Last year our crews re- 
sponded to 82 calls, less than half a 
dozen of which involved employees; 
so, instead of being merely a company 
safety measure, this activity has be- 
come a recognized and appreciated 
service to the whole community. 


Handling Complaints 

Real service calls for personal han- 
dling of complaints. You can't handle 
an irate customer as effectively by tele- 
phone or mail as you can by personal 
conference. When a company repre- 
sentative makes a personal call, he not 
only usually succeeds in adjusting the 
matter at issue satisfactorily, but also 
has an opportunity to correct errone- 
ous impressions about other features 
of company policy which may be in 
the customer's mind. Hundreds of 
cases of the value of personal contacts, 
with a follow-up to see that what was 
promised has been carried out, could 
be cited but the following is sufficient 
to illustrate the point: 

About a year ago a customer com- 
plained of several matters of company 
policy and his frame of mind may be 
judged by the closing phrase of his 
letter which read: “With only hatred 
and contempt for your outfit, I re- 


main,” etc. Two representatives, thor- 
oughly familiar with the matters in- 
volved, were sent to call upon him. 
They spent more than three hours 
with him. They let him make every 
complaint he desired without interrup- 
tion. Then they proceeded to point 
out how various policies actually 
worked for his benefit. They offered 
to throw every department and all the 
company books wide open to him. 
They thanked him for giving them the 
opportunity of discussing the points 
he raised. 

The result of this conference, and 
its effectiveness in changing his atti- 
tude towards the company, developed 
about two months ago when we te- 
ceived another letter from him. A 
paragraph will tell the story. 

“I learned from some of your men 
on the job,” it read, ‘that your com- 
pany has been held up in getting a line 
through to a rural customer. I under- 
stand the commercial airport is object- 
ing to your line on the east side of the 
road. You can solve your problem by 
moving the line to the west side. I 
control that frontage by deed and it 
will be a pleasure to grant you an ease- 
ment.” 

In conclusion it should be pointed 
out that we have been able to put our 
service creed into practical operation 
and at the same time show a record 
of continual rate reductions. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 250) 
the main, the type of advertising will 
be the same as has been used effec- 
tively in the program of the Industrial 
Gas Section during the past two years. 

To keep production costs of the ad- 
vertising within reasonable bounds as 
related to total space cost, a few of the 
advertisements will be of a rather gen- 
eral nature which can be used in sev- 
eral publications, particularly in in- 
dustrial publications. The remainder 
are to be planned specifically for the 
publications in which they are to ap- 
pear, as has been the practice for the 
past two years. 

Arrangements are being made to 
present the main features of the in- 
dustrial and commercial gas program 
in the various ways in which it may be 
localized, at regional and other meet- 
ings of the Association and the offer- 
ing at cost of reprints of all the adver- 
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tisements to interested gas companies 
for their own local use. The manu- 
facturers of gas burning equipment 
will be kept closely informed of the 
advertising as it is formally approved, 
and they will be encouraged to plan 
their own advertising to dovetail as 
closely as possible with this national 
activity. 


Sales of Liquefied Gases 


Increase 


ALES, or the marketed production, of 

liquefied petroleum gases, for domes- 
tic, gas company and industrial uses, 
reached 76,855,000 gallons in 1935, an 
increase of 36.2 per cent over 1934 re- 
quirements, according to reports sub- 
mitted to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The respective demands for the several 
liquefied gases included in this annual 
study, all showed substantial gains in 
1935 over the previous year. Deliveries 
of propane increased 34.1 per cent to 
34,655,000 gallons, while butane sales 
showed almost an identical rise, with an 
increase of 33.4 per cent, to a total of 
34,084,000 gallons in 1935. The market 
demand for  propane-butane mixtures 
nearly doubled, increasing from 3,107,000 
gallons in 1934 to 5,651,000 gallons in 
1935. Sales of pentane totaled 2,465,000 
gallons in 1935 against 1,922,000 gallons 
in 1934. 

The industrial use of liquefied petro- 
leum gases accounted for 62.3 per cent of 
all deliveries in 1935 while domestic use 
amounted to 27.8 per cent of total de- 
liveries. The quantity used in gas manu- 
facturing increased from 6,298,000 gal- 
lons in 1934 to 7,581,000 gallons in 1935. 


Atlanta Campaign Brings 
Record Appliance Sales 


ESULTS of recent range and water 

heater sales campaigns of the Atlanta 
Gas Light Company, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
afhliated properties indicate that the com- 
pany is not only holding its own against 
severe competition but bettering its posi- 
tion with each succeeding effort. Final re- 
ports of the ‘Brass Tacks’’ campaign show 
a grand total of 3,158 gas ranges sold. 
Company sales, exclusive of Atlanta dealer 
sales, totalled 2,572 ranges or approxi- 
mately 32 per cent more than the total 
sales of last year’s spring campaign. 

In the spring water heater campaign, 
1,394 water heaters were sold. This repre- 
sents 118 per cent of the quota and 203 
per cent more than the 685 heaters which 
were sold in the 1935 campaign. The in- 
stallation of these gas water heaters will 
add $35,000 to the company’s annual gross 
revenue. 

A significant feature of the range cam- 
paign was the large number of electric 
ranges replaced by gas ranges. In the 
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Ss Atlanta central group 70 electric ranges 
were replaced with gas ranges during the 
campaign. Other groups showed a pro- 


t portionately large replacement of electric 
€ ranges. 

, Several interesting individual results 
n were recorded by salesmen in Atlanta. J. P. 
. Roberts of the west end group sold a total 


of 37 ranges, 73 per cent of which were 
u new customers, replacing 24 coal ranges 
and three oil ranges. H. King of the cen- 
tral group replaced 20 electric ranges and 
one coal range, making 77 per cent of his 
total sales to new customers. B. J. Coulon 
replaced 20 electric ranges and George 
Clarke 17 electric ranges during the cam- 
paign. 





which is a contest for non-sales employees. 
Cash bonuses will be paid for live pros- 
pects and prizes will be awarded to those 
producing the greatest number of sales. 


Natural Gas Laboratory 


at Texas College 


IHE Department of Engineering of 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, Texas, has received consider- 
able equipment for its natural gas en- 
gineering laboratories through donations 
from a number of manufacturers, accord- 
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Anderson, Ind.—variety of multi-purpose 
regulators of different sizes and designs. 

Other companies which have equip- 
ment en route or to be shipped soon are 
the Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Bristol Co. of Waterbury, 
Conn.; and the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. These com- 
panies are shipping assortments of meters, 
regulators and gauges. 

Credit for the splendid contributions of 
equipment which have been made by 
these manufacturers goes to Chester L. 
May, vice-president of the Community 
Gas Co., of Dallas, Texas. Mr. May is 
chairman of the equipment committee, 
which is a division of the General Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Prof. Peurifoy has completed the de- 
sign of a Natural Gas Engineering labo- 
ratory building which is to be erected in 
time to be available by the opening of the 
Fall semester when instruction will be 
offered in Natural Gas Engineering 
courses. It is planned to have the labora- 
tory completely equipped and ready for 
operation by next September. 


Harvard Symposium 


Will Discuss Safety 


SYMPOSIUM covering a number of 

subjects of interest to safety men and 
others in the gas industry will be held 
August 24-29 at the Harvard School of 
Public Health, Boston, Mass. The main 
topic to be discussed is “The Environment 
and Its Effect upon Man,” and includes the 
subjects of carbon monoxide poisoning, pro- 
tective equipment, industrial air condition- 
ing, the application of air conditioning in 
normal life, and others. A number of well- 
known speakers will appear on the pro- 
gram, including Dr. Cecil K. Drinker, who 
is an authority on resuscitation and carbon 
monoxide poisoning. 

Copies of the complete program will be 
furnished upon request to the Harvard 
School of Public Health, 55 Shattuck St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Fritz Escher Honored 


ERR FRITZ ESCHER, manager of the 

Zurich, Switzerland, gas company and 
honorary president of the International Gas 
Union, has been appointed a Chevalier of 
the French Legion of Honour. 


5-Year Financing Plan 


HE Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., has arranged for a 
five-year financing plan for the purchase of 
gas appliances for the home, it was an- 
nounced recently by Hugh N. Cuthrell, as- 
sistant vice-president. Mr. Cuthrell ex- 
plained that the five-year plan applies on all 
fully automatic gas ranges, refrigerators, 
water heaters and house heating boilers. 








































SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas Engineer (29) desires new connection; 
graduate M. E., 8 years’ experience in manu- 
factured gas; production, transmission, dis- 
tribution and construction; operation, main- 
tenance, design, planning, testing, reports, 
studies, budgets, law cases; butane plant 
construction and operation; licensed station- 
ary engineer and licensed Professional 
Engineer (N. Y.); completed Rutgers and 
Columbia extension gas courses. 1007. 


Auditor—Office Manager. Former office man- 
ager of 50,000 account gas company desires 
opening anywhere. Experience covers fif- 
teen years on all utility clerical and ac- 
counting functions. At present temporarily 
employed utility auditing by well-known 
public accounting firm. (32) Married. 1027. 


Sales Supervisor. Specialist in introduction 
complete line of gas appliances converting 
other fuel users to enthusiastic gas con- 
sumers. Capable directing, supervising, sales 
ees. 14 years’ experience gas mer- 
chandising, customer contact, settling com- 
plaints, claims; displays, exhibitions, home 
beautiful shows and general advertising. 
Employed, available 30 days, have car. 1028. 


Well known engineer experienced in construc- 
tion, design, engineering, operation, and 
management, now available on _ daily, 
weekly, monthly or yearly basis for advice, 
studies and reports. Small or large com- 
panies. Will collaborate with engineers and 
managers engaged in making reports thus 
making steady progress and early com- 
pletion of such reports possible. 1029. 


Sales Supervisor. Fifteen years’ experience in 
appliances familiar with every phase of util- 
ity merchandising—particularly strong in 
gas range, water heaters and refrigeration 
campaigns. Well versed in househeating and 
combination property direction. Will take 
over run down property to demonstrate 
ability. Married. (35). 1030. 


Small Plant Manager—energetic, efficient in 
small water gas plants. Have made change- 
over coal gas to water gas—water gas to 
butane; operated butane plant. Understand 
manufacturing, distribution, high—low pres- 
sure; know what it means to maintain 
friendly public relations. Interested in 
showing results in operating and sales. 1031. 


Sales Engineer or executive have specialized 
in the sale and promotion of automatic gas 
water heaters, gas ranges and other gas 
appliances for over a period of twenty years. 
Planned and managed many sales cam- 
paigns; extensive acquaintance with utility 
merchandising managers and plumbing sup- 
ply jobbers. Willing to travel. 1032. 


Mechanical Engineer, University graduate 
(36). 12 years’ experience in the oil burn- 
ing industry as service manager, field en- 
gineer and installation foreman on domestic 
and commercial oil burning systems includ- 
ing boilers, radiators and hot water supply 
systems. Also power plant testing. 1035. 


Junior Statistician: 10 years’ experience pub- 
lic utilities. Versed in statistical routine, 
special reports, unit costs, special studies, 
preparation of forms in reporting or sum- 
marizing balance sheet, operating revenue 
and operating expense items, graphical pres- 
entation of results, reports for trade associ- 
ations, preparation of data, etc. 1036. 


Accountant. Ten years’ general experience; 
plant and distribution system records main- 
tained and analyzed in accordance with 
utility and commission requirements. 1038. 


General Superintendent or Local Manager. 
Fifteen years’ experience in the production 
of water gas, coal gas, and Pacific Coast oil 
gas, high and low pressure distribution and 
transmission, domestic and industrial in- 
stallation and utilization. Mechanical en- 
gineering education; speaks English and 
Spanish, employed at present. (37). 1040. 


Service Manager, 13 years’ natural gas expe- 
rience, transmission, distribution as con- 
struction and maintenance foreman. Do- 
mestic, commercial and industrial selling, 
aiding salesmen to close, advising in heat- 
ing problems, laying out new systems, ren- 
ovating and modernizing old systems; 
specialist in heating, employed. (31). 1041. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Something available in service. Executive 
with trained ability in engineering, ac- 
counting, commercial and legal managership; 
a background of years of experience in 
corporation field. Connection with holding 
company preferred. 1042, 


Meter Shop Superintendent, 9 years’ experi- 
ence in gas meter repairs in charge of 
meter shops repairing 60,000 meters per 
year. Thoroughly familiar with modern 
meter work and manufacture of meter dia- 
phragms. University graduate. Good per- 
sonality; can effect economies. 1043. 


Manager 24 years’ experience in all branches 
of manufactured coal and water gas. Built 
and operated plants for sixteen years; with 
last organization seventeen years every ca- 
pacity, last eight years as manager prop- 
erty 5,800 meters, showing exceptional re- 
sults. Have endorsement of city officials 
and leading business men with fine public 
relations; married. (44). 1045. 


Writer with practical knowledge of selling a 
fine organization to its employees and the 
public. Experience in employee publica- 
tions, research, surveys and employee re- 
lations with large western gas and electric 
company and two outstanding railroads. 
Thorough knowledge also of preparing utility 
advertising and publicity. Exceptional ref- 
erences from executives. 


Sales Engineer, capable of managing house- 
heating department in all its branches, cov- 
ering surveys, installation, estimates, sales 
promotion, service, repairs and maintenance. 
Experience also covers industrial field with 
regard to high and low pressure boilers and 
large volume water heating. Broad general 
and technical experience; married. 1047. 


Public utility auditor and accountant desires 
to make change. Ten years’ experience 
gas and electric operating and holding com- 
panies; good references, familiar with east- 
ern and southern territories. (42). 1048. 


Sales Representative for range manufacturer 
in any Eastern territory; aggressive and 
capable, college graduate; successful experi- 
ence on propane bottled gas with company 
which has enjoyed exceptional growth in 
territory served. Married. (31). 1049. 


Sales Engineer or supervisor (38) with ten 
years’ experience in the gas industry cov- 
ering everything in the industrial, domestic, 
househeating, commercial, hotel restaurant 
and refrigeration lines, desires identification 
with public utility or manufacturer. 1050. 


Engineer experienced (16 years) in the con- 
struction of water and coal gas plants and 
apparatus, including several years supervis- 
ing installation and repair wet and dry 
holders, with largest gas plant company in 
U. S., last four years on valuation work. 1051. 


Twelve years’ gas utility experience as super- 
intendent of distribution, service and sales. 
Have produced results at low unit cost. Em- 
ployed last three years in personnel work; 
not afraid of hard work or responsibility. 
Married, good health; (36). 1052. 


Position desired with manufacturer of gas 
utilization equipment or sales department 
of gas company by one for many years em- 
ployed as salesman, branch manager and 
chief executive by large manufacturing 
company distributing to the heating and 
plumbing trade. Fully experienced in de- 
veloping and handling all phases. 1053. 


Man who is willing to begin as a subordinate 
with gas utility wants position; experience 
covers manufactured gas, natural gas, and 
distribution, also public relations. Have 
worked from the ditch to superintendent, 
have laid out and built gas plant. 1055. 


Topographical draftsman—Experienced in the 
detail platting and recording of oil and gas 
field operations, and presenting all such 
data in graphic form. Also a substantial 
background in statistical, preparatory sur- 
veys, layout and printing proposals. 1056. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Engineer with 29 years’ service with utility 
company. Familiar with all branches of gas 
construction specializing in report, esti- 
mates, construction and appraisals, also 
studies relating to assessments and revision 
of taxes; also electric experience. 1057. 


Accountant-auditor; five years’ public ac- 
counting experience auditing public utilities 
and miscellaneous group of trading and 
manufacturing corporations. Passed two sub- 
jects N. Y., C.P.A. One year investment 
research experience. Knowledge interpreta- 
tion and sources financial and economic sta- 
tistics and information. Single. College 
graduate. Go anywhere in U. S. (35). 1058. 


Advertising—publicity. Six years’ newspaper 
reporter. Four years’ advertising and edi- 
torial work among both manufactured and 
natural gas companies, in different sections 
provide broad knowledge of appliance sell- 
ing and public relations on rates, franchises, 
etc. Copywriter, rough layouts and able to 
handle production detail; graduate. 1059. 


House heating and industrial sales engineer— 
wide experience in gas production and sales 
—technical graduate—result-getter; can make 
heating layouts, also air conditioning— 
strict adherence to sound selling policies— 
prefer middle west location; available on 
short notice; married (38). 1060. 


Sales promotion—advertising—publicity. Do 
you believe sound ideas sell goods; that 
dramatic layouts compel attention; that con- 
vincing copy gets inquiries? Then I have 
what you want. Let me show you a cam- 
paign that doubled factory’s production. Four 
years with leading utility. Know thoroughly 
advertising production, printing, engraving, 
etc. 1061. 


Advertising man with usually successful 
record in advertising and sales promotion, 
backed by actual sales experience. Capable 
of taking entire charge of advertising op- 
eration, or can render invaluable service as 
assistant to busy commercial or new busi- 
ness manager. 1062. 


Recently graduated gas engineer desires to 
become connected with a gas company in a 
technical position. Willing to work and co- 
operate with my fellow workers. 1063. 


Director of Research—nineteen years’ experi- 
ence; eight in high and low temperature 
coal-tar, oil cracking and refining; eleven 
in space and house heating: Outstanding re- 
search in heating, conversion and gas de- 
signed; also in air conditioning. Desire 
connection with manufacturer who would 
like to step out ahead of the rest. 1064. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Established sales engineers to contact jobbers 
and dealers trade on gas boilers. Furnish 
sales experience and reference. 0311, 


Gas or combustion engineer in designing and 
manufacturing gas heaters, conversion burn- 
ers, circulators, or furnaces. Permanent po- 
sition with opportunity for right party. State 
full experience, salary wanted. 0312. 


Three high-grade natural gas house heating 
engineers for permanent positions, if satis- 
factory, with high-grade utility located in a 
manufacturing community of Ohio; must 
have had experience in sale of gas designed 
as well as conversion burner equipment, cir- 
culators, and automatic water heaters. Men 
must supply references, experience, and sal- 
ary expected. 0313. 


Gas engineer with sound engineering back- 
ground and broad experience in general gas 
engineering and operation. Both natural and 
manufactured gas e xperience desirable. 
Ability to analyze operations and make eco- 
nomic studies and reports essential. Write 
fully stating age, experience and salary ex- 


pected. 0314. 
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